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ard high-toned Home Magazine continues @ favor- 











.; ite as of old, and inereases in worth every month. 
! Times, Waterville, N.Y. 
\ Tho literary department is miscel d 
lid full of interest. This is one of the bes! - 
\ est magazines published in this countt - 
at On, Louieville, Ky. 


magazines are thrust bofore the public, the modent 





moral literature, for mind and heart adornment.— 
News, Albany, Mo, 


We welcome it for its purity, and freshness of 
contents and appearance. It is just the work for 
the home circle. —Nepublican, Lapeer, Mich. 


This is a valuable periodical, and if it could find 
its place. in every home, would dispense many les 
sons of true wisdom @nd moral worth, and would 
not fail of bringing a pure andexalting influence 
on the minds of the readers. | This work cannot be 
too thoroughly scattered, Subseribe for it for one 
your, and you will never be willing to do without 
it.— 7rilune, Hornedlevitle, N.Y. % 
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DINNER DRESS. 


Blue silk, trimmed with broad bands of guipure lace. Jacket and bottom of the skirt 
trimmed with a flounce of the silk, edged with white. Hair in the Empire style, dressed 
with bands of gold braid studded with pearls. 














































PRILOMELEN WALTZ. 
A FAFORITE WALTZ. 


Simplified and arranged for the Piano Forte for ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


BY R. RHOLLO. 
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ARTHUR’S 


Home Alagazine. 


PHILADELPHIA, NOVEMBER, 1865. 


MICHAL. 


BY AUTHOR OF “ WAT¢ 

A low, brown house, standing in the shade 
of gnarled and crooked apple-trees ; a sweet- 
brier latticing the windows with its fragrant 
green arms that aspired to touch the moss- 
grown roof; a smooth grass-plot in front, with 
clumps of purple syringas now in full bloom. 
That was the home of Jasper Lee, the tailor of 
Marysville. Not long to be his home, one 
would judge from the thin, shadowy form, and 
hollow cheeks with their hectic flush, and the 
sunken eyes that burned lower in their sockets 
lay by day, while they turned often with a 
look of longing to the ‘village white and 
still,’ where the patient helpmeet, with the 
burden of life rolled from her tired shoulders, 
had lain down quietly to sleep. Weary and 
worn with the fever and fret of earthly ex- 
istence, death appeared to him a God-sent 
angel of healing, and the most precious pro- 
mise of Holy Writ was, ‘‘There remaineth a 
rest.”” 

While the robins and the bobolinks chorused 
in the orchard, and gay troops of butterflies, 
drunken with the odor of the lilacs, swung 
dizzily past the door, and white clouds floated 
skiff-like in the blue ocean of sky, tempting 
fancy to sail, and the sunshine with flickering 
shadows wrote@iidreamy romances on green 
sward and cottage floor, Michal, the tailor’s 
eldest daughter, sat still and sewed with dili-, 
gence, and mentally reckoned up long columns 
of receipt and expenditure, and strove in vain 
to subtract the greater from the lesser amount, 
and inwardly heaved a little sigh over the 
integrity of figures that “will not lie.” And 
Fanny, her younger sister, with discontent in 
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HING AND WAITING.” 


»her pretty face, and petulance and impatience 


in her manner, took here a few stitches and 
there a few stitches in the garments which 
Michal was fashioning, said, now and then, 
“‘There, Michal, I don’t see as I can do any- 
thing more,”’ walked to the door, looked out on 
the hazy hills and up to the silent sky, mur- 
mured, ‘‘Ah me!” went back, sat down, sighed, 
“Oh dear!” and asked querulously, ‘‘ Can I do 
anything more, Michal?” Out in the little gar- 
den, at the back of the house, Sammy and Willie 
delved like heroes with hoe and spade, while 
baby Jeanne, too young yet to realize that 
work was a hardship, mimicked by turns the 
occupations of her companions, rolled on the 
fresh, sweet grass, played on dandelion 
pipes, chased gaudy-winged butterflies, sang 
with the birds, and guessed that God was 
good. 

The young people at ’Squire Leighton’s were 
all out upon the veranda, and though the inter- 
vening shrubbery hid them from view, bursts 
of laughter and gay jests floated down now and 
then to the tailor’s humble cottage, waking 


wild unrest in Fanny’s heart, and rousing a 


train of bitter reflections which caused her ah 
me’s! and oh dears! to resound more dolefully 
through the still summer afternoon, making 
the air stifling and oppressive, as complaints 
and murmurings will. Why should they be so 
careless and happy up there, and she so heavy 
laden and miserable down here? she asked 
herself, while she tangled her sister’s twist 
and picked her ball of beeswax to bits with the 
bodkin point. 

“Don’t, dear,” remonstrated the patient 
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Michal, staying the work of the dupelling? Pines was peculiarly fitted to perform. 8b, 
hands. 2 walked to the door again and looked off to the 
‘‘But I'm not happy, oh, Michal, I’m not Cpasture lands with their scattered groups of 
happy,” sobbed the defrauded young woman, 2trees, and grazing flocks and herds, and said 
in a plaintive, reproachful voice, and with an ¢ with a sigh, “1 wish I could go away of 
injured air, as if the little pale-faced, toiling 2 somewhere.” 
tailoress was somehow antwerable for the la. ‘*Go,”’ murmured Michal, drooping her heaj 
mented deficiency—had,y perhaps, unlawfullyClower over her work, perhaps to hide the 
monopolized her sister's appointed portion of5 wounded feeling which betrayed itself in her 
happiness. 6 face. 

Now Michal had never made the acquaint-$ ‘But then Iyshould leave so much for yon 
ance of Herr Tenfelsdréckh, or she might have to do,”’ answered Fanny, conscientiously. al 
retorted in his vehement, half-savage way, 2wish—I wish there wasn’t any such thing ag 
‘Foolish soul! What act of legislature wasS work. I wish we were rich and other people 
there that thou shouldst be happy? A little 2 had to toil for us, and we could go where w 
while ago thou hadst no right to be at all.” S pleased, and buy what we wanted, and hare 
(And permit me'to add, Herr Tenfelsdréckh, ¢ something to give away.”’ 
that some of us would be glad to return to our? ‘Fanny, darling,” spoke Michal, gent! 
‘‘no rights’ and be not at all.) * What if¢ «let us wish for contented hearts. Having thes 
thou wert born and predestined not to be 2 we lack nothing, and may give of our store 
happy but to be unhappy! Art thou nothingS Seems it not truly, now, that Michal hed 
other than a vulture, then, that fliest through ? somehow gotten here the whole sum and sut 
the universe seeking after somewhat to eat, Catenee of all philosophies compressed into s 
and shrieking dolefully because carrion enough ¢ space that she could cover with her thimble 
is not given thee? Close thy Byron; open § which was quite a fairy one? 
thy Goethe.” So went this day as others had gone befor 

pti of this modern Diogenes did Michal} it, as others went after it—days of wearing toi 
know, and only with such grains of philosophy ¢to Michal, of vexation and discontent to Fanny 
as she had gathered out of her own sufferings 6 of mingled joy and grief to Sammy and Willie 
did she essay to alleviate another's distress. ¢ of unalloyed happiness to the unconscion 
Loving service she had found, by experiment, 2 Jeanne, of ae yp to the patient suf 
to be useful in quieting the eries of a restless,‘ ferer so soon to be gathered to his rest. Ob 
discontented heart, and this was her prescribed Q how he yearned for the angel of deliverance 
remedy in the present case. S Always this prayer hovered upon the pal 

‘‘See if father is awake, and go fetch ac shrunken lips, ‘‘ Lord, since I am to go, haste 
pitcher of cold water from the spring and pre-5 Thou my departure, and leave me no longer 
pare him a cooling drink. Afterwards you¢ burden to these dear children for whom I have 
might mend the rents in Jeanne’s frock.” 2 sadly failed to make provision. Hold Thou them 

Ingenuous Michal! Like many another¢in Thine everlasting keeping, and remoye thy 
practitioner in the healing art she found the > unprofitable servant, whose season of usefulnes 
very simpleness of her prescription its most‘ on earth is past.” 
objectionable quality, but she knew not how2 In midsummer the prayer was answered 
to gull poor human nature with far-fetehedS The thin white hands slipped for the last time 
names for home-brewed remedies, and was all? in tender caress over Jeanne’s tangled curls 
unlearned in that cleverness which conceals 5 the pale lips murmured their last blessing, 


unpalatable medicines in candy coatings. Cspoke their last words of counsel and comfort, 
Fanny frowned, and reluctantly rose to>Sand the still mystery of death with its awful 
obey orders. ¢ shadow brooded over the brown cottage and it 


‘Father isn’t awake,” she said, returning 2 stricken inmates. 
from the invalid’s room, ‘so of course theS But poverty has its beneficent uses. It 
journey todhe spring isn’t necessary. As for? children have no time to sit down and nurse 
the rents in Jeanne’s dress I'd rather do any- ¢ their griefs, nor to indulge in maudlin self-pity; 
thing else than mend them.” they must up and gird on battle armor, for 

This was always Fanny’s plea to be rid of fight is truly before them; and if there be help 
any proposed work, ‘‘J’d rather do anything ¢ less, confiding hands outstretched for daily 
in the world than that.” In truth it seemed > bread, the struggle must be all the fiercer, and 
extremely difficult to find the precise task that‘ only the thought of failure is agonizing. To 
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MICHAL. 


such, even the luxury of tears is denied, for 
one see to work when the eyes are 


and when the 


how can 
overflowing with bitter waters ?— 
bosom is shaken by sobs who can have courage 
or heart to labor? Stern is the discipline of 
Want, yet heaven knows it is needed to bring 
forth the fine gold of many a nature. 

The scanty sum which Jasper Lee, by tireless 
ndustry and patient self-denial, had Jain aside 
ffor a future time of need, was all eaten up by 
the expenses of his lingering illness, and there 
remained to the orphans only the shelter of 
the humble home-roof, and’ the 
Michal’s hands skilled in the craft of her fa- 
And here let me remark, parentheti- 


support of 


ther. 
cally, that Jasper Lee, though a tailor, was 

mething more than the ninth part of a man— 
that many a gentleman of leisure, prince of 
blood, Master of Art, Doctor of Laws, man of 
letters and Jack at all trades may be a fraction 
of lesser denomination than was he. Solomon 
says, “ Folly is set in great dignity, and the 
rich sitin alow place,” and declares that he 
has “‘seen servants upon horses, and princes 
Truly, 
moch that was in Solomon’s day remains unto 


ulking as servants upon the earth.” 


s. Itis a foolish habit we have of measur 
ing the mental and moral worth of a man by 
his calling, which matter, nine times in ten, is 
regulated less by choice and capacity than by 

me uncontrollable circumstance, such as often 
serve to turn men from 
heir true inclinings. By freak of fate 


lasper Lee was created a Knight of the Shears 


world of ours 


n this 


what 


it is not necessary here to relate; you see how 
his daughter, with no predilections thereto, was 
Bmade mistress of the same. First for affection’s 
Fake, and with a desire to lighten her father’s 
sbors, she had striven to learn something of 
his handicraft; and little by little, as his health 
the work had her, 
until at last the whole burden fell upon her 
for 


declined, devolved upon 
young shoulders, and there was nothing 
her to do but to bear it. 

People were generally kind to Michal. Work 
came in plentifully Indeed, for the most 
part, those who are willing to labor find always 
enough to do. 

With Fanny’g codperation the task of pro- 
viding for the little household might not have 
been so extremely difficult; but that young 
lady had other ends in view—saw, in fact, that 
she had a “destiny” to fulfil—and fulfilled it 
as speedily as possible by wedding the village 
shoemaker’s son, an amiable young man, 
Whose ideas respecting his duties in life were 
rather cloudy, excepting on one point, namely, 


that he must get him a wife, though he was 
quite in the condition of “ Peter, Peter, Pumy 
kin Eater,” of whom the nursery rhyme tells, 
and was by no means certain that his wife 
could be disposed of in the same manner that 
the aforesaid Peter disposed of his. 

But young people, in such cases, usually have 
a wonderful trust in Providence, andthe venture 
was made without fear, though Fanny was free 
to confess that she had not done quite so well as 
she could have wished, and owned in her secret 
heart that she would infinitely have preferred 
the ’Squire’s son, or even the grocer’s clerk, to 
her devoted spouse, about whom, in spite of 
cinnamon and peppermint drops, there always 
lingered the faintest possible smell of leather ; 
ehe phil sophically remarked, 


but then, as 


‘*when one can’t do as one would, one must do 
A very sensible maxim, by the 


of the 


as one can.”’ 


way, and applicable to most straits of 
life ; 


sider 


but perhaps it would be well first to con- 
there be 


resorting to desperate measures in the case. 


whether any ‘strait,’ before 


After all, one scarcely knows what, under the 
circumstances, were the most proper things to 
do—to condole with the young shoemaker on 
his new acquisition, or to congratulate Micha! 
on her good fortune in having got rid of a com 
panion whose complaints and murmurings 
made every cross heavier to bear, and mingled 
bitterness even with her humble joys. 

Alone, then, the brave girl stood between 
the armed Want the little children 


who looked to her with love and confidence, 


man and 


seeming, in their thoughtlessness and igno- 


rance, to think her resources unbounded, and 


driving her nearly frantic many times by their 


appeals for things beyond the compass of |} 


ner 


narrow means. 

Steadily she toiled on through heavy linger- 
ing days, that lengthened slowly into years, 
outwardly calm and patient, but God knew 
how the poor tortured soul Writhed within, and 
tossed to and fro in its wild unrest, and wearied 
sense with its ceaseless crying. It seemed to 
her, sometimes, that she stood alone in the 
vast universe—that neither in the heaven above 
nor in the earth below, was there any soul that 
had felt her needs, that had suffered her woes. 
No human hand met hers with the warm clasp 
of love and sympathy, no human eye shone on 
her with pity and tenderness, no human tongue 
spake words of courage and affection, no God's 
voice answered her passionate appeals for de- 
liverance. Over her glowed the brazen heaven 
like a heated furnace, under her feet stretched 
an arid burning desert, around her closed the 
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< 
heavy, stifling air—and panting, suffocating, ¢of our careful study. No soul, small or grea 
she stretched out her hands, and with inarticu- evil or good, ever worked its passage throug) 
late cries besought Him whose name is Mercy, ° this world without lessons for those that wen 
to let her die. Then the ringing laughter of¢beside it, and for those that came after 
the children would break the insufferable still- 5 ; But the interest lies not always upon the sur. 
ness; then the noisy beat of little hurrying < face. Heaven knows what thrilling tragedies 
feet would gladden her ears like pleasant > sare going on in the breasts of those about y 
music; then soft arms were thrown impetuously ¢ whose external lives are broken by no even: 
about her neck; then fresh young lips were that seems worthy of notice. 
pressed lovingly to hers; and with a gasping$ One incident in Michal’s life I must not fai) 
sigh she would look about her, catch the young ?to make mention of, however, for incidents jn 
brother or sister to her bosom to make sure‘ Michal's life are not so plentiful that one may 
that they were real; heatken with indrawn be passed over én silence; and with all r 
breath to their affectionate voices; hear, as in 5 corded it is not probable that the story Wou| 
a dream, the singing of the birds without;¢be otherwise than dull, prosy, common = sa 


«and somehow the oppressive burden would roll Sand totally devoid of interest to the genera! 


for a little from her breast, and her heart? reader. 
would expand with a cry of thanksgiving as? The Rip Van Winkleish inhabitants of 1) 
she glanced reverently up to the sky, that ap- C little out of the way town of Marysville were 
peared no longer a brassy furnace, but infi-?thrown into a panic one summer’s day by th 
nitely soft, tender, pitiful as the eye of God. ¢ occurrence in their immediate neighborhood o 
There was something in the universe to love?a “frightful railway accident,” such as ve 
her; there was something in the universe to Soften see on record, and hurry perme 
love; life was therefore possible. Ah, not in ¢ over the sickening details, wondering if inqu ulry 
the way that we beseech Him, but in another Sinto the causes which led to the disaster woul 
way doth God make answer to our calls. 2 not prove men amenable for much that ‘: 
So, the inner life of Michal was swift, shift- >charged to ‘ Providence.” 
ing, tumultuous; but the outer life was still, ¢ By some unaccountable blunder for which 
sluggish, monotonous. Happy they between 5*no one was to blame” (?) two trains freighied 
whose outer and inner lives there is no such$with human life were precipitated violent); 
antagonism. Happy they, who when their 2 into each other, and from the wreck scores o! 
souls rage, and their hearts burn within them, S broken, mangled bodies were drawn fort! 
may plunge into action and so escape madness ; some with life utterly extinct, and others with 
but heaven be merciful to those unfortunate S frightful injuries and disfigurements in place 
ones who, with brains on fire, are compelled to< of which death would have been welcomed ass 
sit still and toil at ignoble tasks that they maymercy. The hearts of the simple villagers 
win bread to prolong an existence which is felt (unused to such scenes of horror, were wrung 
to be a burden well nigh insupportable. Did 1>2with pity for the sufferers, and nothing ths: 
say—‘‘ unfortunate ones ?”’ I spoke ignorantly. could administer to their relief was left undone 
1 see but a little way. One needs the light 2There was scarcely a house in the village that 
of the other world to read aright the things ofS was not converted into a temporary hospital; 
this. eand Michal’s among the rest; for Michal’s 
Patient or impatient reader, if you long for heart was tender and compassionate, nor did 
a story that is full of stirring incidents, start-¢she hide her face from another’s sufferings be- 
ling developments, surprising adventures, and doause the sight of them gave her pain. 
heart-thrilling episodes, you must look other- ¢ Of those who were committed to her charge 
where. I have no such to relate. She of?there was only one, however, whose condition 
whom I write walked in desert places. Her S Sprevented an early removal, This was 4 
life—so much as I can show you of it—was gentleman whose shoulder had been crushed 
barren, bleak, and desolate enough. Oh, God, $ between driving timbers, and who had other- 
it is pitiful to think through what dry, dead, ¢ wise suffered injuries which rendered the con- 
stubble-lands the paths of some of us lead!—tinuance of his journey for some time an im- 
how empty, joyless, solitary, is the passage ¢ possibility. He seemed entirely unknown to 
from the cradle to the grave! Do you ask me/the other passengers, and expressed no wish 
why I have made the life of such an one the¢that any friend should be informed of his mis- 
subject of a sketch? I answer, there is nothing ? hap, amd uttered no comment as days and 
in God’s universe so humble but it is worthy 4 weeks rolled by, and none came to inquire for 
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him. Quiet and reserved, he endured his pain 


and confinement without complaint, occupying 
his time chiefly by watching the moverfents of 
his attendant, studying her attitudes and the 
varying expressions of her face, as one studies 
a rare picture, viewing it im all lights; yet 
with this difference: the picture would not 
have been distressed and confused by such 
earnest scrutiny, nor would the observer in 





pity therefor, so often have closed his eyes 
and feigned to sleep. I have not told you, I 
helieve, that Michal, like the women of old 
record, was “fair to look upon,” and as the 
most elaborate and lengthy description of wo 
manly charms that I have ever read fails to 
comprehend more than these simple words, I 
will not attempt to add anything thereto 
After all, Michal’s beauty was not of a kind 
asily described. That particular charm which, 


with infinite labor, I might try to realize t 
u this moment, you would not find in the 


ext, were you to open your eyes suddenly 
ipon her face, and yet I dare say you would 
liscover Bome other there equally pleasing. 
It was this constant shifting of expression— 
this continual play of light and shadow in the 

jiden’s countenance, that made it so delight- 
ful a study to the stranger, and tempted him, 
it may be, to sound the’ hidden depths of her 
heart, and wake its slumbering passion, that he 
might gratify himself by witnessing its mani- 


festations. 

But let there be no harsh judgment here. 
There was a mystery about this man which I 
lo not seek to unravel. Whether he were 
saint or villain, I do not pretend to say. Few 
of us are able to decide at once what are the 
real characters of those who cross our paths. 
And yet I would trust the instincts of this pure- 
souled Michal a long way. The conversation 
of these two, so strangely brought together, 
for the first few days was confined to mere 
monosyllables, spoken when necessity required ; 
but gradually it drifted away into broader 
and deeper channels, and took hold of subjects 
that lay hidden in Michal’s secret thought— 
that thought which she had never shared 
with any other, and feelings and fancies that 
clustered like pale flower- buds, unkissed of any 
sun in her heart, flamed suddenly into blossoms 
of speech, and played in lightning flashes over 
her ingenuous face, sending a thrill to the soul 
of the beholder, for in all this emotion he saw 
but an exhibition of his power, and would have 
been something other than human if he had not 
rejoiced at it—certainly, something other than 
a man if he had refrained from the exercise of it. 


MICHAL. 


With delight, he caught the fresh spirit 
away to other scenes, and by virtue of an elo- 
quent tongue, hung over her the radiant skieg, 
made her to drink the airs and to feast her eyes 
upon the glories of other lands, of which she 
had vaguely dreamed—thence drifted her away 


yinto the misty realms of poetry, romance and 


philosophy, drawing inspiration from her en- 
kindled fears, and grown so intoxicated with 
g 
watching its swift, surprising changes that he 
forgot who he was—where he was, and for- 
g 


got—well, what? I cannot tell. But when 
he closed his eyes, there seemed to come to 
him the recollection of somewlhiat that pale l 
his eager face, silenced his eloque nt tongue, 
and brought pack the col 


that had at first characterized him. 


i reserve of manner 


But those were charmed days. 
Michal’s life, there dawned no more days 
touched with the glory of thése. Swiftly they 
passed, as such days do. The woe of our Joy 
is that it cannot last forever; the joy of our 
woe is that @ cannot last forever. The time 
came for the stranger to go. It seems a matter 
of regret that it had not come sooner. It 
touches us like sorrow that he was ever there 
to go. It appears as if that ‘railway acci- 
lent” were, in every sense, a most unfortunate 
affair. But this is only our way of judging. 

There was no longer any excuse for the 
gentleman to remain. Wise Dr. Bowen had 
gratuitously informed him a week before that 
he could resume his journey with entire safety, 
a piece of intelligence for which we fear the 
good man hardly got thanks. And on the 
morning of one of those rare October days, so 
full of nameless joy and pain, he stood at the 
cottage door murmuring his farewell. Michal’s 
face was pallid, her form drooping, as the 
stem of a flower, weighed down by wind and 
rain. For her life, she could not have made 
it appear otherwise than that she suffered. 
The workings of her spirit showed clearly 
through its veil of flesh. She was not gross 
enough to conceal. 

The face of the stranger, too, was over- 
shadowed, and evinced atroubled heart. He 
glanced at Michal with eager, questioning 
eyes, as seeking, yet fearing to read the secret 
of her pallor and tremulousness. Some con- 
flict seemed going on within his breast, some 
feeling which he struggled to control and 
repress strove mightily for utterance, and his 
manner was strange and full of restraint. 
Was his suffering real, or only affected? I 
cannot tell. I do not aim to show you this 
man’s soul. Once, twice, thrice, he wrung 
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ARTHUR’S HO 
the little white hand’ of his hostess and said 
adieu, but his feet moved not from the thresh- 
hold. 

“‘T cannot go, and yet I cannot stay,” he 
said. ‘But——” He drew from his finger a 
ring, and slipped it upon hers, turning it 
round and round, and seeming half pained to 
see how loosely it clung to the slender hand 
that fluttered like a prisoned bird in his. 

‘There is that which will not let me say 
now what is in my heart, and which may pre- 
vent me from ever returning to you,” he said, 
huskily; ‘*but I give you the ring in token 
that if Heaven should ever remove the cause 
which now separates us and sets a seal upon 
my lips, I will come back to you.” 

What, then, does the matter-6f-fact reader 
think of this ambiguous talk? Why, perhaps, 
that the gentleman could not pay the charges 
of his nurse and hostess, which circumstance 
would, likely, produce a feeling of constraint 
upon his part, and of regret and sorrow on 
hers. Excellent! a weight rolls from my 
heart. Or, perhaps he liked Michal very well, 
but could not make up his mind to assume her 
responsibilities. Hum—m! Or, perhaps he 
had a wife already. Woful! Or, perhaps too 
well aware of Michal’s unfortunate and mis- 
placed attachment, he veiled his indifference 
under this pretty garb of mystery. Ingenious! 
Well, let each settle the matter according to 
his or her liking. I content myself by cau- 


tioning all to judge as humanely as possible. ‘ 


But don’t I know, even while I utter it, that 
the caution is completely thrown away? 
Haven't I lived in this world long enough to 
have learned that the number of people ready 
to impute an evil or a mean motive to a doubt- 
ful action, far exceeds those who are willing 
to ascribe a good and honorable one? I am 
vexed to have found this true. My heart 
burns with indignation, to which I long here 
and now to give vent in a separate chapter, 
but am warned of the impropriety and inexpe- 
diency of such a proceeding by the recollection 
that Michal’s troublesome guest is lingering 


still at her door, and will not get a step upon») 


his journey, until I dismiss him. 


“Have you no gift for me, Michal—no-: 


thing?” he asked, turning back, after the 
twentieth good-by. 

Poor Michal! what had she to give? She 
looked about her a moment in doubt, then 
bent and plucked a heartsease, touched it to 
her lips, and dropped it shyly in his hand. 
He (Oh, Dorothy! Dorothy! shut your horri- 


fied eyes!) kissed the flower tenderly, as if itS«*Oh, Thou Divine One 
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5 
had been Michal’s mouth, pressed it softly ini 
his note-book, wrung again the little cold hand 
that gawe it, and, Heaven be praised! went 
upon his way. Whereupon we wish him 4 
) hearty good speed, and enter with Michal into 

) the house. 

What a death-like sickness came over her 
) How the walls of the cottage swam before he: 
'dim-seeing eyes! What a rushing and roaring 
was in her ears, as if the oceans were pouring 
in a cataract over her head! Blindly she fel 
about her, staggering to and fro, until she 
reached jis chair, (what instinct guided her | 

> that ?) and falling wearily into it, pressed bot 
hands to her forehead, and strove—to think 
Vain effort! she could only jeel. She was in 
desert solitudes again, and the sense of her 
awful loneliness was heavier to bear than if 
her hand had never thrilled to the touch of th: 
traveller who had passed away from her and 
vanished in the night. 

Does it not appear to you that this episode 
relates to some other than the little pale, pas- 
sionless tailoress, of whom I first beg&n to tell 

Sut love works such 
sy its power the meanest grul 


you. It seems so to me. 
transformations. 
is transported on butterfly’s wings through per- 
fumed, sun-kissed airs, and lives for a tine in 


Elysium ; but alas! the blissful summer sea- 
son passes so swiftly—so swiftly, and wintry 
weather comes, chilling the flowers, and palsy- 
ing the butterfly’s wings. 

But, now, if you think that Michal did not 
battle against the sickening sense of desola- 
tion that seized upon her, and for a moment 
held her in its power, you do her wrong 
With the return of her thinking faculties, 
which, in the rush and whirl of feeling, did for 
an instant forsake her, she fought bravely 
against her and her nameless 
sorrow, and strove to put out of mind the 
vague, sweet promise of the stranger, and that 
she might the more effectually do so, slipped 
from her finger the ring, the touch of which 
» thrilled her like the living clasp of his hand, 
, and hid it away out of sight. 


weakness 


“Then she took up the burden of life again, 
Saying only, It might have been ” 


Ah, Whittier! in thy simple distich is 
Swritten the whole sad story of a suffering 
heart. 

Years rolled. Other sorrows fell to Michal’s 
lot; other hopes went down, other graves were 
hallowed in the churchyard, and Jeanne and 

5 Willie slept there. Oh, that was hard, Michal’s 
¢ heart was nearly broken by the heavy stroke. 
!” murmured the 
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stricken soul, ‘‘there were so few to 


love me—why could not these have been 
spared 2 

How is it that when we reproach the Infinite 
Father He seems tO withdraw from us, and to 
answer our passionate cries with stony silences; 
but when in humble, child-like trust we cling 
to His band, and look reverently up to Him, 
saying, believingly, ‘“‘For good ends Thou 
bast afflicted us,’’ His face dawns on us like 
the sun out of a cloud, and with unutter- 
able tenderness His voice sounds in our 
souls—‘‘ For a small moment have I forsaken 
thee, but with great mercies will I gather 
thee. In a little wrath I hid my face 
from thee for a moment, but with ever 
lasting kindness will I have mercy on 
thee.’ 

At last the other brother went out to 


give battle to the world—to overcome or t 


) 
be overcome by it—and Michal dwelt aléne 
in the brown cottage under the shadow of the 
apple trees. 

And now it is that I long for the necromancy 
f the story-teller, and sigh to know the secret 
spells and incantations by which hé conjures 
up whatsoever personage he pleases in what- 
soever place he wills; for I feel that at this 
particular point justice and humanity demand 
that I should produce the stranger, divested of 
his mystery, and free to redeem the pledge 
given to Michal on that dreary October morn 
ing years agone; but I am utterly unable to do 
anything of the kind. Shall I upon this ac 
count mourn and make lament that the virtues 
of the patient girl do not meet heir full 
reward ?—and shall you, upon this account, 
think the story of her life a dull, colorless, 
unhappy one, written for no other end than to 
sadden and depress you? Nay; it is quite 
possible that the Eternal Providence holds 
some better thing in store for her than has 
entered into our foolish imaginings. It is cer- 
tain that in the world of romance a much more 
apparent justice rules in human affairs, and 
things far more wonderful come to pass than 
we perceive in this real prosaic world of ours; 


bat by so much as the wisdom and power of the > 


Infinite Creator transcends the wit and inven- 
tive faculty of man, do I reckon the actual 
order of events better than any of the ro- 
mancer’s contriving. The difference is this: 
We cannot perceive the scope and magnitude 
of the Creator’s plan, cannot trace the faintest 
outline of His purpose; He works on so vast 
ascale that we seem sometimes to miss His 
presence im this world, where all is fragmen- 


MICHAL. 


tary and incomplete, perpetually strivitigy to- 
wards but never attaining wholeness. But the 


, human inventor, believing that 


« All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players, 

That have their exits and their entrances,” 
labors to perfect and complete the drama in 
this little hand breadth of a life; brings swift 
vengeance on the trangressor’s head; rewards 
virtue with material goods; crowns the long- 
suffering heart with the fulfilling of its earthly 
desires, and makes the restless, struggling 
forever unsatisfied soul, with its infinite long 
ings, its undeveloped possibilities, and its im 
mortal destinies, to lie down at last in peace, 
and feed with content on the poor husks of 
sensuous joys and worldly delights, so proving 
his faith in the justice and completeness of the 
eternal plan, and in the final award of happi 
ness, by embodying in such low forms the dim 
conceptions that he has of justice, perfection 
and happiness. 

After all, the incompleteness of the real 
world is better. We are glad, on the whole, 
that we do not get all our good things in this 

2vanishing earth-life, with its fever of unrest 
“and its perpetual strain and struggle. Because 
we have such infinite desires for happiness, and 
because He who implanted them is also able to 
satisfy them, and because He does not crown 
us in this world, therefore do we know 
ourselves immortal. 

I hope no one will find fault because it isn't 

in my power to finish up this sketch of Michal’s 
life in true novel style. I am compelled of 
truth, when it would be more pleasing to be 
led of fancy. I have no bridegroom nor 
orange-blossoms in reserve; it is a matter of 
opinion if I have anything better. I cannot 
say that Michal was ‘‘happy,” but I can at 
least write that she was cheerful and serene 
The trouble and unrest of earlier years ebbed 
away from her heart, leaving it placid and 
still. No earthly joys trilled like flute-voiced 
thrushes in her bosom, but a heavenly hope, 
like the bird that at nightfall stirs the forest 
solitudes with the unearthly sweetness of its 
song, uttered in her soul its thrilling pro- 
phecy. 

You have looked up sometimes in the spring 
evenings, when the mists were driving in dark, 
hurrying misses overhead, and it has seemed 
to you that all was commotion up there—that 
the sky itself rolled and tossed in a tumult of 
unrest; but when you have succeeded in fast- 
ening your eyes steadily on the blue, abiding 

2 heaven, and its eternal stars, you have seen 
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tha y were fixed and tranquil, and that all g FLOWERS. 


the trouble and disquiet was in the shifting ¢ 
clouds that met, and mingled, and rent them- ? 
selves asunder a little way above your head. ‘ 
So the eyes of Michal’s spirit were fixed on¢ 
eternal things, and the transitory troubles and 
cares of life, that once appeared to her to dis- 
turb the order of God’s universe and darken 
all Heaven, now resolved themselves to mere 
vapors, hovering close to earth, and hasting 
swiftly away. ‘ 

But God sent His messenger to bring her? 
home right early. From afar off she felt his 
coming, and every throb of pain that betokened 4 
his near approach was sweet to her as the: 
caress of a loving hand. To her, Death was 
no ‘King of Terrors,’ but an angel of healing. ¢ 
Slowly, tenderly he led her away, and the 
eyes that watched her departure grew tearful 
and sad, for the sweetness of her life had en-¢ 
deared her to many hearts. The little chil- 
dren of the village had esteemed no favor so 
precious as the permission to spend an hour at 
Michal’s cottage ; the young men and maidens: 
had confided to her their hopes aud ambitions, ‘ 
and the histories of their secret attachments, ¢ 
and had gone to her for counsel in difficult > 
and delicate matters; the aged had poured 
into her ear the story of their hardships, pri-° 
vations and troubles, gathering comfort from 
her tender sympathy; and the sick and suffer- ° 
ing everywhere has blessed her for her kind 
and gentle ministerings. She was a universal 5 
friend, beloved and reverenced by all; and¢ 
yet her power lay only in the sweet charity 
and human tenderness of her heart. 

The end came on one of those cloudless au- 
tumnal nights, when the Hunter's Moon is at 
the full, and such a solemn stillness reigns 
through all the earth that we listen, half ex- 
pecting to hear the rush and stir of spirit- 
presences, and the echo of the heavenly 
harmonies. 

She—Michal—had bidden those who stood ° 
about her an affectionate good-night; then ? 
calling for her box of treasured relics, drew 
from it the ring, of which none knew the’ 
history, slipped it upon her finger, kissed 
it tenderly, nestled the hand that wore it 
beneath her cheek, and heaving a happy, 
restful sigh, closed her eyes, and softly fell: 
asleep. P 

Did she still look for the fulfilling of the° 
stranger's promise ? : 

“Ah, well! for us al some sweet hope lies 
Deeply buried from human eyes, 

And in the Hereafter angels may 

Roll the stone from its grave away.” 


) 
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BY MRS. 8. K. FURMAN. 


Flowers, bright flowers, of the golden-brow’d cum. 
mer, 
Filling with fragrance the morn’s dewy breath, 
Lifting our thought to the fair upper gardens, 
Where comes no autumn, with fading ani 
death. 


Ever with new hope the heart deepty swelling, 
Watch we the tender leaves opening in spring— 

Watch we your tiny buds, flashing with promise 
Of the profusion of sweetness ye bring. 


Ye are a solace of joy to the earth-worn, 
Dotting the vales with your varied blooms, 
Through your sweet lips the All-Father’s love 
breathing, 
Free as the zophyrs that waft your perfumes. 


When in the long, sunny days, with our burdens, 
Weary and sad with the striving and pain, 
When the poor soul-wings with care weights close 
fettered, 
Heavily droop with the dust and the rain, 


Oh, then, to catch a fresh glimpse of the roses, 
Odorous, and bathed in the showers of June, 

Oft 'twill awaken bright visons of gladness, 
Setting the lutes of our heart all in tune, 


Ye were our wealth and our treasures in child- 
hood, 
Ever the fondest rememembrance will dwell 
Where first we gathered the cowslip and violet, 
Down by the brook, in the cool, mossy dell. 


And now ye seem to us visible angels, 
Winning with purity, eweetness and grace 

Frail human lives to be waymarks ef beauty, 
E’en as the rose in a lone desert place. 


Make all your radiant crowns for the summer, 
Fair revelations of glory and love, 

Blush them with hues of the beauty immortal, 
Lifting our hearts to the gardens above. 
Scorrsviiie, N. Y., June, 1865, 
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Use the means of maintaining good blood in 
the brain; make the brain fit for work, and 


‘work it. This is the whole mystery of a good 


education. 





The greatest part of things that vex us do 


80, not from their own nature or weight, 


but from the unsettledness of our minds,” 





brow’d sum. 
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“T never could love that woman, Cora, she ¢ 
is 80 } lain looking, and you smiled to meet her 
wif the seventh heaven had opened to your 
Sview!” said Olive Winter, as she and her com- 


panion walked on after having stopt a moment 
to speak with a lady. 
Cora flushed; then, after a moment’s pause, | 


said— 


“She is delicate, and airy, and sweet from 
centre to clroumference; she is rare and beau- 
“T can't see it!” interrupted Olive, pro- 
vokingly. ‘* How do you make it out?” 
“T make it out by the effect which she pro 
duces upon me. I acknowledge that she has 
not physical beauty, but when I am with her 
itis as if a sunnier sky arched itself over me— 
as if some transcendant dawn would rise on 
the morrow—as if the dark problems of life 
would unrell and show a smile hidden in their 
secret heart. Her name is Dorcas, but I call : 

her Aurora.” 

“T shall call her Miss Dorcas. I am prac- 
tical, though I like to dance on the top wave 
with the graces. I don't fancy the kind of 
people that you do, Cora.”’ 

“T have observed that. Yet you would like 
Miss Dorcas Chester, for every one does who 
comes near her.”’ 

“Then she can have no salient points.” 

‘Has not her brother ?”’ 

“Cora Preston! it is not possible that Louis 
Chester is her brother? He is so kingly—so 
intellectual !"” 

Cora smiled sarcastically, and said—* This 
was revealed to you by an extraneous circum- 


stance,” 
“Tow?” e 
“He is very handsome! The same brains, 
the same large nature, would have passed for? 
little with you had they not been set in a‘ 
shapely physique.” 
“T don’t know about that,” returned Olive, . 
8 little tartly. 
“Then I am glad if you are not in earnest Q 
in your theory.”” 7 
“Mr. Chester is one who would command 2 
interest whether he were handsome or not.” —$ 
“Yes, he has commanded yours at any¢ 
rate.” : 
“Take nothing for granted, Cora,” said ¢ 
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Olive, hastily. ‘‘Mr. Chester thinks of me 
only as an entertaining acquaintance.” 

Cora walked on silently, thinking how much 
Mr. Chester seemed to admire her beautifal 
cousin, whose whole being appeared to sparkle 
in his presence. 

‘Olive,’ she said at last, slowly, ‘‘may I 
tell you my queer thoughts and wonderments ? 


» The ideal and the real, the apparent and the 


true, clash so strangely, so wofully, so com- 
ically.” 

** Say on.” 

“Don't you think you could Jove Mr. Ches- 
ter?”’ 

This was said with such a thoughtful naivete, 
with such an honest outlook from the innocent 
eyes, that Olive locked deep within them, and 
smiled softly, as if constrained to candor 

“Perhaps I might,” she said. ‘ That is not 
to say that I do.” 

‘No, but that possibility is sufficient for my 


argument. Now suppose he were to fall down, 


to meet with an accident, and in some way 
that classic nose of his should be so injured 
that it would have to be amputated.” 

‘Oh, hush, Cora! I thought you disliked 
clipping the wings of fancy, and bringing one 
down upon a disagreeable basis.” 

“T want to see if your wings are of the 


S genuine, bird-like, heaven-cleaving sort,’’ re- 
’sponded Cora, laughing a little, and progress- 


ing in her statement. ‘And suppose one of 
his eyes remained as usual, while the other 


owas closed and lost—suppose his firm, charac- 


teristic mouth were so hurt that it became 
ugly, his thickly waving hair thin to baldness, 
and his whole toute ensemble ungraceful and 
repellant, would you still prefer him to all 
other men?” 

“Why, he would be a perfect wreck. Of 
course I never would marry such an object. 


~You know that I have a constitutional aver- 


sion to everything that does not savor of 
symmetry. I should pity him from my very 
soul. But why speak of anything so un- 
pleasant? Would you, could you continue to 
love one who had become such as you here 
99 

«« How do I know, Olive? I should be tested 
by cireunstances. But this I know, that I 
should most keenly despise myself if I should 
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be governed by outward appearance, while the 
mind remained royal and free.” 
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‘*Good-by, sir,”’ she said very softly, jp 
) J ) 


¢ clining her head. 


‘‘Pshaw! you are so Utopian in theory, and2 ‘‘ How familiar you are,” said Olive. ‘“Isn; 


in practice you would be controlled by com-‘ 


mon sense as much as I would.” S 

“But, Olive, I will believe that there is a. 
kind of beauty one ought to be loyal to through ¢ 
all changes. I will cultivate that kind of faith.” ‘ 

Again the girls met Miss Chester; they? 
bowed and passed on. 

*‘ And I will cultivate Miss Chester, if she is 
so well worth it,” said Olive Winter. 

A year fled which was fraught with singular 
changes. One day, the two cousins entered 
upon a crowded ferry-boat ; ladies were seated, 
gentlemen were standing; in one corner sata 
soldier, who was hideous to look at; his face 
was swollen fearfully; his mouth was turned 
towards his left cheek, and severely scratched ; 
one eye was closed, and the other nearly so; 
he looked like nothing human; his right foot 
was bandaged, and lay on the seat. 

“‘What a horrid creature !’’ whispered Olive, 
looking at him. 

He was trying to lift his foot down to give 
them a seat. 

‘Oh don’t, sir! Pray keep your position!” 
said Cora, earnestly; then, fearing he had 
heard her cousin’s remark, she added, “I 
have a brother in the service, and if I had not 
I think I should still feel grateful to every 
soldier.” 

“Thank you!” came in a mufiled sound 
from his lips. 

The young girl leaned her hand upon the 
window-ledge to steady herself; she stood 
with her back a little turned to the wounded 
man, as much to hide his disfigurement from 
remark as to seem not to notice it herself. 
Olive had met a fashionable young gentleman 
of her acquaintance, and was gayly chatti 
with him. Cora was thinking of her brother 
and the man beside her, with a pity so intense 
she bit her lips to keep the tears from falling. 
She felt something sliding past her dress; it 
was the soldier’s crutches; the hand he ex- 
tended for them was bandaged. She picked 
them up, and asked gently — 

** May I hold them for you?” 

“Tf you will,’’ was the answer. 

His slouched hat bore no distinguishing 
sign, nor did the blue blouse he wore, but she 
saw that he was a cavalryman from the stripe 
on his pants. She lingered to see that no one 
jostled him as he left the boat; he observed it, 
and made her a military salute. 


if 
c 


war dreadful? That man is a private, I guess 
After watching him, as a gentleman assisted 
him into a street-car, she said—‘ Do you think 
we shall have a gay time at Miss Chester; 
next week? Is everything stylish?” 

‘‘Do you think the Hudson river stylish! 


‘That is the finest thing we shall see. The 


house is large and old-fashioned, covered with 


straw matting all through; the grounds ay 


large and well kept, but they are not elab 
rately laid out.’ 

Cora instinctively felt that her cousin wu 
not a favorite with Miss Chester, and had bee 
invited because she was a guest at Mrs. Pres. 
ton’s. It was Saturday afternoon. On Mon- 
day morning the cousins appeared at the 
country residence of Mr. Chester; they mets 
kind welcome. The moment Dorcas Chester 
met Cora alone, she held out both arms, er 
claiming—‘‘ My little darling!” 

And as the little darling laid her head upa 


her friend’s shoulder, she said—* Aurora 


They knew what it meant, but not that they 
were overheard. When Cora looked up, sh 
actually started ; there stood the soldier of the 
ferry-boat; his face was a trifle less in six 
Miss Chester looked a little confused, and said, 
“Oh!” then, “* Miss Preston, Mr. Irwin.” 

Mr. Irwin bowed, then turned on his heel 
and hobbled into the library. They had al 
been in the hall. Miss Chester went in the 
library, and Cora joined Olive in the parlor. 

‘‘We met that very soldier the other day! 
exclaimed Cora, eagerly, the moment Doress 
made her appearance. 

‘Indeed ?” returned Dorcas. ‘* My brother 
feels the greatest pity for the poor fellow. He 
belongs to his regiment, and he thought he had 
no friends who would care for him better tha 
I would. -I must do my best to entertain him.’ 

**] will help you, if he will allow me,” a2 
swered Cora. ‘I'll help you dress his wounds 
I’ve been wanting to throw myself away 4s § 
hospital nurse, and now I shall have a chance 
to do something. Eureka! Is he a stranger 


“to you!” 


‘‘T have seen him before.” 

Miss Chester was gay and entertaining, with 
a ‘mischievous sparkle in her eyes, all the 
afternoon ; the library door was left ajar, tha! 
the poor soldier might not feel lonely. 

‘*How was the man hurt?” asked Olive, a 
she seated herself at the piano and ran her 
hand over the keys. 
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“In a skirmish,’ returned Miss Chester. 
«His hand and foot were cut with a sabre, 
and he was thrown from his horse upon a heap 
of stones. He says his injuries are not in the 
least serious, but he must be useless for awhile. 
Hie has suffered terribly from headache.’ 

Miss Chester closed the library door; Miss 
Winter went up stairs in half an hour to write 
letters, and in a few moments the other ladies 
were in the library reading, at Mr. Irwin's 
request, ‘*The Idyls of the King.” 
was called away by company, and Cora hesi- 


Aurora 


tated in her reading, saying— 

“Perhaps I shall tire you, Mr. Irwin.”’ 

“No, my head does not trouble me now; 
neither did Miss Winter’s music. 
you please.” 

Cora read until the shadows of twilight fell 
heavily, then Miss Chester entered with a 
waiter of tea and various tempting little condi- 
ments. 

“] should like to talk with you about that 
book, Miss Preston, for I believe you appre 
ciate it, but my speech is not very mellifluous 
yet,” said Mr. Irwin. 

“He bit his tongue when he fell,’’ said 
Aurora. She took Cora’s face in her two 
hands, and looked questioningly into her eyes, 
then she threw her head back and laughed 
heartily. 

‘How extraordinary you are,’’ said Cora, 
glancing at Mr. Irwin, whose face was twisted 


into a resemblance to a smile. ‘Why does 


she laugh, Mr. Irwin ?”’ 

Olive’s beautiful face appeared at the door. 
“Is there fun here? What is it?” she gayly 
asked. 

“I thiak my ludicrous appearance must 
have something to do with it,’’ said the soldier. 

Olive smiled and bowed with a stately mo- 
tion, inquiring— 

“Are you better, Mr. Irwin?” 

‘lam quite comfortable.” 

Cora and Olive went down to tea, and when 
they came back Miss Chester was still in the 
library. Half an hour after, she put her face 
ia at the parlor door, and said— 

“Girls, will one of you hold the lamp while 
I dress this wounded hand ?” 

‘Tam so sensitive, I can’t bear anything of 
that kind,” said Olive, cofwugating her brow, 
and raising one hand. 


Cora ran to assist, but turned pale as the 


cruel wound was exposed. She looked stead- 
fastly at the wall, and the wounded man looked 


steadfastly at her, while a caricature of a/ 
When the work 


smile appeared on his lips 


Go on, if 


LOOKS. 


was finished, Miss Chester went to wash her 


hands; Cora set down the lamp, and asked 
pityingly— 

‘*Cannot I do anything for you now 
Miss Preston, 


9%) 
) 


‘*Perhaps so, by and by. 
you have read the words, ‘I was a stranger, 
and ye took me in.’”’ 

‘‘Oh yes, they are divine. 
knew his sister when he wished you to come 


Colonel Chester 


here.” 

‘<I was thinking of the ferry-boat. You had 
compassion on me because I was a wretched 
Will you play and sing 
You know it— 


looking creature, 
‘Behold the lilies,’ &c., &c.? 
I heard you humming it in the other room.”’ 

She seated herself at a melodeon close at 
hand; she sang with a soft, clear cadence, and 
rambled from one song to another. Mr. Ches- 
ter came in, and she stopped. 

‘* Well, my boy, how goes it?’ he asked, 
cheerily. ‘‘Is Miss Cora helping you to pass 
away the time?” 

‘She is kind enough to do so, sir, 


” 


was the 
answer. 

‘If our patient feels as the unfortunate man 
did who complained that twenty-four women 
insisted on bathing his head, I hope he will 
‘*Now 


check my zeal,’’ said Cora, laughing. 


I will leave him to you, sir,’ and she glided 
from the room. 

The next morning, when Olive and Cora re- 
turned from a drive, they saw a gentleman in 
colonel’s uniform sitting on the piazza. Dorcas 
knelt at his side, talking and laughing, and 
looking fondly in his face. Mr. Chester sat 
on the other side of him. 

‘Colonel Chester has come!’’ exclaimed 
Miss Winter, pinching her cousin’s arm, ere 
she sprang from the carriage. They walked 
up the path without looking at him again, until 
they stood by the group. He bowed and 
smiled without rising; the young girls re- 
garded him with a mystified expression; he 
was the wounded man, yet the swelling in his 
face had almost entirely subsided. Dorcas 
said, *‘Colonel Chester!” then laughed as 
heartily as she did the day before, adding, 
‘* Did you not suspect ?”’ 

‘«Is it possible?” exclaimed Olive, advancing 
gracefully to shake hands. 

‘‘Pye lost my poor homeless wretch !”’ said 
Cora, with a half shy, half comical air, as she 
gave her hand. 

‘‘Do you wonder that I experienced the 


, greatest pity for him, and thought Miss Ches- 


ter would take good care of him?” he asked, 
laughing. 
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jest upon us?” 


“It began through a little accident!” said « 
Dorcas. ‘When my brother found that I was, 


expecting company, he said he would lie perdu, 
until his face would make him presentable. 
You had not been here ten minutes, when Cora 
saw him in the hall; we felt embarrassed, and 


I said, jestingly, ‘Mr. Irwin!’ as I introduced ‘ 


him. Irwin is hismiddle name. When I went to 
him, he exclaimed, ‘‘ For Jupiter's sake, let me 
pass as Mr. Irwin until [ get a human counte- 
nance! I shall scare those girls to death !” 

‘*Did T not frighten you, Miss Winter?” he 
asked, a little drily. 


ee 


**T was a little afraid of you!” she answered, 


not really perceiving his meaning. 
Cora ran up stairs, and after that, was not 
so gentle and merciful to the wounded man; 


she jested with him occasionally, sometimes | 


brought him a glass of water with a flourish 
of mock humility, sometimes played a lively 
air, when he asked for music, but she took 
long rambles, wrote much in her room, em- 


broidered, and in short, was heedless as any 


butterfly, while the offices of nurse and enter- 
tainer fell upon Dorcas and Olive. Cora had 
always thought of him as Olive’s friend, but 
he had said to her, ‘I was a stranger and you 
took me in.” One day, when the other two 


ladies had driven to town in search of some- . 


thing to tempt Colonel Chester's appetite, Cora 
wandered about a little, and at length took her 
work-basket to an upper piazza which she had 
never seen any one occupy. She was getting 
through the door, laboriously, with a little 
rocker and her basket, when she saw Colonel 
Chester sitting at the farther end, with his 
crutches extended before him, and his hand- 
some, though somewhat scarred face turned 
expectantly towards her. 


“Oh, I didn’t know that you were here, ; 
sir!” she exclaimed, blushing, and a little‘ 


startled. It had penetrated to her conscious- 
ness that his looks sought her, as they once 


sought her Cousin Olive—and she knew that « 


Olive would not have this so. 

“Will you read to me, Miss Cora?” he 
asked, with a courteous inclination of the 
head. ‘My eyes are still a little weak !” 

“Certainly, if you wish it!” she replied, 
and the next moment she felt vexed that she 
had not thought of some excuse to decline. 
She did not know that he had been reflecting 
upon a particularly respectful and courteous 
manner towards her when he should ask her 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE. 


‘*T should know you to-day, Col. Chester!” 
remarked Olive. ‘ But why did you play this. 





to read, so that she could not refuse; and 
in the midst of such profound meditations, she 
chad come to him. As she took the book he 
handed her, and settled her basket on the 
floor, and herself in the rocker, he thought she 
looked like innocence itself in that white morn. 
ing dress. During the months that he had 
been in the army, he had idealized Olive Win- 
ter, and had seldom thought of this rare little 
rose, whose perfume now stole all through his 
onature, with a sort of celestial uplifting ; he 
had been surprised in her delicate intellectu. 
‘ality, which seemed to speak in her appre. 
ociative voice. Ah! it was toned by him, ani 
“she only vaguely knew that a strong, wonder 
ful hand was sweeping over the chords of her 
helpless spirit; she trembled at the revelation 
that came to her as she half unconsciously 
looked up and smiled at the beauty of a pas- 
(sage she was reading; he was only half listen- 
ing to the words—he was wholly listening | 
her as her golden life fell upon him in music 

“The sun is coming around this corner,” 
she said, moving a little, ‘and that reminds me 
that I have a little work to do before dinner" 

He said nothing; she laid the book down 
beside him, and putting her basket in the chair 
she drew it away ; when she reached the door, 
he called, softly, ‘‘ Cora!” 

She only jerked the chair up the sill, as if 
°she had not heard. When she reached her 
>room, the little work that she did was to throw 
herself on the bed in a flood of happy, passion- 
ate tears; her whole being seemed touched 
with a new glory—with a sort of everlasting 
triumph. Then shot across her brain the 
thunderous roar of battle, and she saw Colonel 
Chester falling backwards wounded mortally; 
she started from the bed and fell on her knees 
upon the floor, with eyes upward turned—oh! 
they searched for the “king in his beauty,” 
and he answered her. Her head fell upon her 
breast, and she murmured, “ Love divine and 
human, is life! duty is life! patriotism is l/c’ 
every holy emotion of the spirit is life! |! 
‘will be loyal to life in the highest sense, * 

help me God. What we call death is a mo. 
‘mentary change that does not reach life.” A 
refined and elevating tide of thought bore her 
oabove herself, and with an exquisite intuition 
(that assured her of sympathy, she impulsively 
laid her hand on the knob of her door, to go to 
dcotonel Chester, and tell him her thoughts 
cabout life and death. This was an impulse 
Sonly; it was not in her to execute it. Her 
¢hand dropped from the door, she sat down, 
‘and then something earthly and common place 
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trailed about the warm, ethereal picture that 
was in her soul, and framed it distinetly ; so it 
often is that Aunt 


Winter hoped, almost expected that Colonel 


! She remembered her 
Chester would ask for her daughter’s hand, 
The 


next day the cousins were to leave; neither 


and her aunt had been generous to her. 


by word, nd look, nor act did Cora recognize 
the thrilling, electric chain that bound her 
spirit to Louis Chester; she flitted here and 
there, never stopping near him, and consumed 
much time in packing her trunk. ‘I will 
leave all to the planning of the Good Shep 
Louis 


she th yught. ‘“‘T will not let 


speak with me alone.”” It may as well be said, 
n parenthesis, that she had great confidence 
in the Good Shepherd, seeing His will so far 
accorded with her own, that she was allowed 
to believe the very fold of her dress was en 
trancing as it floated past Colonel Chester's 
rutch. But she meant well, as the little dog 

1 when he barked, and we will not make her 
believe all the 


angelic that she did not 


time that she ought to belong to Colonel Ches 


ter before any other woman, Only she shrank 

from anything material that should touch or 

harm the divine spell that wrapped her as in a 

she shrank from Olive’s haughty anger, 

m her aunt's displeasure; and so she shrank 
Colonel Chester. 

It wanted but an hour to the time of depar 

ture; Miss Winter, who had put off packing 


the last thing, was kneeling before her 

ink 

“Cora, go bring my music from the piano, 
that’s a good child, and hunt up my netting, 
that's a seraph of the first water!” 

‘Oui, ma belle reine !’’ laughingly responded 
Cora, starting on her mission. ‘* How happy 


ind kind is her tone! How can I hurt her?’ 


liloquized she ‘No, I will not see Louis! 
r she knew by an inward way that he had 
She had the 

heard the 


she laid 


her hand upon a folding-door to escape by an 


been trying to meet her alone. 


isic in her hugers, when she 


crutches coming through the hall; 


unaccustomed route; his quick ear caught the 
sound; he turned quietly and met her face to 
face in his sister’s morning parlor, which was 
unoccupied. She meant to have carried off 
the encounter with a careless jest, when she 
saw that she was entrapped, but before his 
searching, controlling look, her eyes fell; he 
trembled as he took her hand; he had studied 
her, and had discovered that it was not dislike 
which made her avoid him. 


‘‘This will be mine, some day!” he said, 


LOOKS. 


“ For 


You love no one else— 


raising her tremulous hand to his lips 
give the presumption! 
it cannot be but that you will come to me—if I 
And—if 
place up yonder?” 

“Oh, don’t!” 


live! if I fall, is there no trysting 
she besought, covering her 
face for an instant with her two hands. 

Olive’s voice sounded down the stairway, 
‘*Come, Cora!” 

** Good by !’ she faltered; he stooped and 
kissed her forehead; she hastened away, and 
met her cousin with a@ strange sensation that 
she was sacredly betrothed, and without her 
That 
girls stood by a window alone in the twilight, 


conscious will. evening, when the two 
Cora said— 

‘‘Olive, Colonel Chester cares for me; he 
said so to day ‘pg 

Olive Winter was utterly silent, while a dark 
storm raged within her, but she felt vaguely 
and dully, ‘1 was a stranger and ye took me 
not in.” She saw that some hurt to her earthly 
prospects had come froin her lack of soft, hu 
heart. Ay, 


sometimes without comprehending it so well, 


man charity—some hurt to her 
we hurt our everlasting prospects—we hurt 
our sweetest capacities. 

\ few weeks later, Louis Chester stood be- 
side Cora. 


‘Il am going back to-morrow!” he said, 
looking tenderly, reverently upon her down- 
cast face. She placed her hands within his, 
and looked up at him solemnly, yet with a 
strange, tremulous smile. 


*“ And go I 
pray we 


‘*Evermore!"’ she said, faintly. 


strong—so I can may be 


tothe world. Let 


can be 
faithful to God 


now. 


us ask no 
more only that we may reach to the 
height of sacrifice—afterwards we shall live 
in its glory.” 
‘‘Perhaps here—perhaps hereafter!” he 
whispered 
‘““Ay! I know it! 


and sweet,” 


Life is somewhere large 


Did they meet again? Yea, verily! They 
two were destined to meet in safety and joy 


after the war. 


Good nature, like the little busy bee, collects 
sweetness from every herb; while ill-nature, 
like the spider, collects poison from honeyed 


flowers. 


Words without deeds are like the husks with- 


out the seeds. 
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STEP-DAUGHTER. 








BY GREY 


GURNEY. 


I was sitting in my sewing-chair, that bean-> 
tiful sunny day, by the low, open window, my 
little work-stand beside me, where tiny bits of 
soft floating laces mingled with brilliant hues 
of worsteds. On the porch from which the. 
window opened, the old house-dog was lying in 
the bright sunshine, while the balmy breath of 
June was wafting in to me the scent of new- 
mown hay, of the roses that clambered up the 
pillars of the porch, and of my favorite sweet 
honeysuckle, which had sent its tendrils out 
in ambitious schemes to lay cool, fragrant 
fingers on my aching brow. 

Rover's eyes, seemingly so sad and serious, 
were bent on me inquiringly, I thought, then 
wandering down the gravelled path, as if 
watching for a face never more to come— 
listening for a footstep never more to hear. 
My thimble was idle on my hand, and my eyes< 
mechanically followed his, like footsteps when > 
an unseen will compels them to retrace old‘ 
loved paths, with the consciousness that all is 
lost—nothing, nobody waiting for them at the 
gate. My eyes followed very slowly, noting: 
every little flower in the gay border—Rhoba’s ‘ 
flowers—and Rhoba had gone. (Rhoba was 
my step-daughter, and had left our home that 
morning in anger.) As my eyes came back, I 
noticed the shadows had fallen across the gate- ; 
way, along the path, upon the porch, and even ‘ 
in my room, at my feet. Had Rhoba taken the 
sunshine with her, I wondered—were the‘ 
shadows all left for me? 

But my dreamy fancies left me, for, looking ; 
across the meadows, I saw sister Mary coming 
towards the house. She was walking very 
slowly, her eyes cast on the ground, anon 
glancing up, looking round her, as if to faith- 
fully scrutinize the scene. Was she, too, look- 
ing for some one, and was it Rhoba? 

Presently she came up to where John was: 
busy helping the men with the hay. But his< 
large straw hat shaded his eyes, and he did, 
not notice her. So on she came, and soon I< 
heard her step on the porch; she lingered out- , 
side to pat Rover, and then to chirrup to the » 
canary. I sat still, trying my best to be calm. < 
She entered the room by the long window’ 
where I was sitting. I did not glance up; I 
knew she had come to plead for Rhoba, and, > 
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much as I loved her, that thought hardened 
my heart towards her. 

She seated herself opposite to me, divested 
herself of bonnet and gloves. I noticed her 
smooth, glossy hair, the folds of her ginghar 
dress, and the pure white color, with its dainty 
ruffle, around her throat. I knew whose little 
curl the pearls in the brooch centered around— 
my sister’s first and only child, who had lain 
for many years in the church-yard. I noticed 
all this before I looked at her face. Her eyes 
were these calm, trustful eyes, seeming so a 
peace with themselves and all mankind—now 
they were perfect wells of tears. 

“Myra! oh, Myra!” she said. ‘Poor 
Rhoba!”’ 

Her tears always unnerved me; they were 
so heartfelt one could not help feeling their 
influence. I had been striving to brace myself 
for this interview—saying over to myself, “1 
will be strong’—from the moment I saw her 
coming across the meadows. But I now 
doubted my own strength, and, fearing my 
feelings might betray my weakness, I began 
half angrily to speak— 

““Mary, how can you say so, knowing % 
well all I have done for Rhoba; how, when! 
married John Lee, she was a sickly child; how 
faithfully I tended her; how every one said ! 
brought her back to life? No young woman 
likes to be confined at home with a sickly, 
peevish child, as I was, and not my own 


¢ either.” 


‘*No, not yours, Myra, but your husband’s— 
John’s child.” Very low and gentle was the 
voice. 

‘“Yes, Mary, but John spoke the words that 
banished her from his house.” 

‘‘True, Myra,” the kind voice said, ‘ but 


‘through your influence were those harsh words 


spoken.” 

‘Mary, this is hard from you; had I told 
John one half I have borne from Rhoba, she 
would have gone years before.” 

And to my imagination then, every little mis- 
deed, every thoughtless, childish act of misbe- 
havigur, assumed an appalling magnitude. | 
knew nothing of children; how to best interest 
them, listen to their little heart-sorrows, 
gain their affections. I had been the youngest, 
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and petted all my life; and ought I to ma- 
neuvre in every possible manner to gain the 


love of achild? I was proud, and scorned the 


S thought. 


And,” | went on to say, ‘‘to think after 


all my care of her she should leave me at this 


time;”’ and my eyes rested on a little garment, 
with its folds of Valenciennes, that I had been 
busy shaping for so many days, but now lying 


untouched, Five years had | been the wife of 


P John Lee, but I had never yet been a mother. 


“Mary, how can you be so unkind?” and the 
tears rained down my cheeks in torrents. 

She let me sob awhile, then laid my head 
on her shoulder, smoothed my hair away from 
my temples with her cool, white hands, just as 
she used to smooth my childish troubles away 
before 1 left her home to preside over one of 
my own, saying so low the while— 

Little sister, little sister, your feelings will 
change. I did not mean to be unkind, dear, 
but feel if you have erred I am to blame, for I 
have had the care of you since you were a 
small child. Don’t think about it, darling, 
any more.” 

She had been more than mother to me, this 
step-sister of mine, so much older than I. | 
believe she thought of me as half daughter and 
half sister; she certainly loved me in a two- 
fold measure. I had been with 
joys and sorrows—a sharer in one, a solace in 
the other. When the dark shadow of death 
wok away her child, leaving only echoes for 


her in her 


evermore to haunt her home and heart, she 
clung to me in her great grief as the one bright 
thing left her. But she seemed blind to my 
faults; nor do I think she would have had it 
in her heart to censure me even now, had she 
not also been a step-daughter. She could feel 
for Rhoba, yet without commending her con- 
duct, in a way I knew nothing of. 

Rhoba was very young—just fifteen—yet 
she had grown so rapidly that she was much 
larger than I. She had often, when brushing 
my hair, arranging flowers at my side, or the 
other very many pretty excuses she had for 
lingering near me, looked at me with a smile 
as she would say, so lovingly —* Litile mother, 
little mother.” 

She was a timid, shy child, this step-daughter 
of mine, so very sensitive and reserved, never 
expressing affection in words. This was the 
most endearing term she ever used, and she 
spoke it so softly, yet so low and deep, it 
always seemed so very like a caress. 

Living on a farm, she was in @ measure 
isolated from companions of her own age. 
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She had a few in the village, and it was while 
on a visit to a friend there, that she formed the 
acquaintance of Edward Ware. He was a 
young man of about twenty-three—handsome 
and well educated. He at least, 
seemed to be—possessed of very refined and 
tender feelings; having the ability to adopt 


was—or 


himself to others, making them perceptibly 
aware that he fully understood them. There 
is so very much contained in these words— 
‘+ Te understands me.”’ 

The contrast—from her home—she experi- 
enced in such society, was enough for her to 
seek it, and to receive his visits and attentions 
I had objected to him 
He had that morning, 


with great pleasure. 
from the very first. 
solicited Rhoba’s hand in marriage; her father 
replied harshly to him—called Rhoba—asked 
her to choose forever, between Edward Ware 
and himself. His manner and harshly spoken 
words frightened her. She knew how very 
cheerless her life had been, and in all proba- 
bility, would still be at home; while the glow- 
ing colors of happiness, as his wife, that his 
words had pictured to her, seemed hard to 
relinquish, for a little prejudice, as she sup- 
posed. And besides, this was the first love of 
a lonely, secluded girl. 

A blind, nervous headache, was caused by 
the late excitement I had passed through. I 
did not leave my room again, till the frosts had 
changed the foliage of the forests, that girded 
us about, till they seemed all ablaze with the 
brilliancy of these gorgeous hues. Then a 
little life lay in my arms—nestled close to my 
heart—little eyes in all their helplessness and 
innocence gazed into mine. But somehow, 
the baby only brought the thought of Rhoba 
more forcibly to mind. And Rhoba was ban- 
ished. 

I was sitting on the steps of the porch, one 
sunny day ; the air was as soft as the breath 
of spring; while the magnetic influence of the 
brings 
one to remember, 


dreamy, hazy Indian summer—that 
such bright pictures for 
while dreaming around the fire-side, in the 
dreary days, so swiftly coming—was upon me. 

With baby on my lap, | was picking up the 
leaves that the wind, the night before, had 
the garden paths, and 
They formed 
such a vivid contrast to baby’s white dress—a 


carelessly drifted over 


even on the steps of the porch. 


fancy passed through my mind—and hastily, 
with the aid of a few pins, her dress was 
wreathed with great flakes of amber-hued, 
flame color, amethyst and orange tinted clus- 
ters—till*hey faded away to the most exquisite 
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and delicate shades—like the lining of a sea- 
shell, and tints that seemed like sunlight on 
newly fallen snow. 

I carried my treasure, thus decorated, down 


the garden path, to where John was busy > 


transplanting the tulip roots. I had been 
thinking—the while I was busy—of Rhoba’s 
great love for the beautiful; how when she 


was a ‘“‘ wee toddling thing” she would amuse . 
herself for hours with these brilliant offerings ‘ 


of nature. How she always found the first 


green blade of grass, and the first flowers of} 


spring ; knew where the blue-birds’ and robins’ 
nests were; how she would daily watch the 
delicate little eggs, till they were transformed 
to birdlings—how the mother birds never 
seemed fearful, for themselves or charge, while 
she was near. I remembered with what taste, 
a year ago, she had filled hanging baskets 
with flowers, and vases with wavy, pendulous 


grasses, for the winter days to seem less drear- | 


ful. 

How she had arranged—with such exquisite 
delicacy—in a large glass dish, she had begged 
leave to take from the china-closet, different 


varieties and shades of moss, strewn with bits } 


of bright-colored pebbles, and crowned it all 
with a cluster of over-cupped acorns. 

These thoughts were uppermost in my mind, 
and I noticed, as I went slowly down the path, 
how very much changed and older John had 
grown, within the last few months; how he 
never complained—never mentioned Rhoba’s 
name, but seemed so weary and sad. I had 
never heard from any one, even an allusion to 


Rhoba, since the day she left; consequently , 


knew nothing whatever concerning her. It 
may have been the avoidance of the subject, 
or, possibly, the feeling of neglect of the duties 
due my step-daughter, that brought her to 
mind so often; for my fancy conjured up her 
image with a persistency I could not conquer. 

My husband saw us coming—laid down his 
spade, and held out his arms to receive Pet, 


while a faint smile crept over his face, as he> 


saw her fantastic adornments. That smile, so 
different from his smile of old, made the change 
so apparent, that the words that I spoke star- 
tled even myself, with their vehement earnest- 
ness—the thought had been in my mind for 
some time, yet it sounded strangely when 
spoken— 

‘John, you cannot love that child as I do; 
it is my first, my only one, but not your’s, 
John, Rhoba’— 

But with that name, my voice failed me, and 
sobs chocked the utterance of what I°intended 
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saying. John’s attention was diverted by one 
of the farm hands, returning from town, with 
the mail. He handed the baby to me, as he 
‘went to the gate to receive it, and I hid my 
tear-stained face in a pretended caress to her, 
I did not look up when he returned, but stood 
\sullenly near him. I was aroused by a deep 
groan, and the words, uttered so piercings, 
they seemed almost a shriek— 

“Rhoba, my daughter—my daughter, the 
wife of a thief!” 

Oh! how that tone—how those words lingere! 
in my ears, for days and months—how they 
never can be entirely forgotten. Yet not one 
word of reproach, to me—me, who by ceaseless 
complaints, by misinterpreting motives, had 
been the cause of her banishment. 1 had 
separated father and daughter, I had placed s 
gulf between them; very narrow at first, bu 
it had widened, till now it could not be crossed 
He had been bound up in her—studying her 
wishes, striving to enter into and understand 
her childish feelings—for some years. But 
when I became his wife, all this had changed 
He was a good, kind father, yet influenced by 
my wishes and opinions; and Rhoba—with al! 
her sensitiveness—could not help feeling s 
change, an isolation, in her home; a feeling, 
that instead of being a beloved daughter, she 
was one whose presence was simply endured. 

Oh! how these thoughts seemed crowding 
into my mind—burning into my brain, #% 
rapidly, they only occupied a few seconds of 
time; yet so real and tangible, that they 
>seemed not to be thoughts, but visions. I say 
Rhoba, as she was when I first came to her 
> home; and what she had become since; what 
)a difficult nature hers was to understand, yet 

with so very many good qualities, requiring 

only favorable circumstances to develop them- 
’selves. How I had failed—utterly failed. 
2 How this child, that John had said to mes 

first, in our early wedded life, “« We will make 
2a woman of that we both shall be proud of.” 
Proud of ! Great God! had it come to this— 
} disgraced—disgraced by her, and J the sole cause 
dof it! I read the short paragraph in the paper; 
, stating that Edward Ware, with an accomplice, 
chad robbed the bank at 8 , and fled. 
5 Officers were on the track, but he had as yet 
j eluded them. 

My husband had swooned after reading the 
(statement. I remember of shouting for help, 
cand of watching beside him that night, feeling 
Sas though I had stabbed to the heart the man 
¢L loved more than all else of earth. I remem- 
Sber—God forgive me—thinking it were better 
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that he should never revive—never should 


wake again to feel this life long disgrace. ] 


was certain, very certain, he would hate me if 


he did. Pate me with all the fervor he had 
loved me. My own new-found feeling of mo 
therhood had led me to view the duties of a 
mother in a different light. But if a mother’s 
responsibilities were so great, in how much 
greater degree did those of a step-mother ex 
eed them 

Then the thought came to me, if he should 
lie would [ not, in the sight of Go 1, be branded 
is his murderer? And then! knelt and prayed 

prayed that if my busband’s life might be 


1 without a mur 





spared all else I would 
mur. I had not forgotten my child, but felt as 
if | had forever forfeited her innocent love 
She also seemed irrecoverably lost to me 

Then I thought of the river that bordered 
r farm, flowing on towards the sea. Could 
{not float away concealed in its bosom ? 

Oh! how I dreaded the morrow’s light, I 
felt so guilty—something akin to a condemned 
riminal, who dreads even the awakening of 
lawn to witness his degradation. It seemed 
to me the light would look on me with such 
cold, glaring eyes. All of nature’s children 
would loathe me forever more. Then I thought 
would the river be dark enough to hide me? 


hl 


I could not whol 





y account for my feelings 


hat night; but it seemed that out of the dark- 
ness Was growing a great trouble that needed 
nly light to burst over my head 

And it can Slowly I saw the first beams 
if dawn creep athwart the night I shuddered 
it the red hues that streaked the sky—it was 
blood, and I was a murderer. I fell on my 
‘nees, and cried, ‘‘Great God, have mercy, 
have merey !’’ Some one came into my room 
I knew it was sister Mary, and did not 





rise; whispered, ‘Little Annie is very ill. 
Come. Then it glided away. 

I followed; bent over my child’s crib; but 
when she held out her little hands for me t« 
take her, I shrank away. I could not touch 
my child. I felt as if I should contaminate 
her, she seemed so much exalted above me. 
She was within my reach, yet so far, so very 
far above it. I might look on her, but not 
varess her. 

I went to the window and looked out; the 
sin was just emerging from behind the dark 
hills that girded us about, and mounting higher 
up in the heavens. It seemed the most glori 
ous sun I had ever beheld. I thought it em- 
bodied the great Holy One. Its very beams 


seemed to dazzle me with a divine, holy light, ¢ 
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and I knew it was drinking up my child’s life 
I shrank away into the shadow of the heavy 
curtains, Sister Mary was standing behind 


the crib, seeming the magnet, and the rays were 





melting my baby, and bearing her up to the 
great lather who dwelt in that * city of gold 

‘“‘He lent herto you. She has fulfilled her 
mission, and He has called her home.” And 
Mary’s voice seemed a breath from Heaven as 
she led me from the room 

In my great wretchedness, I was a very 
passive s ect in her hands. e loosened 
my clothing and laid me on my bed. The 
intense struggle my mind had been in for so 
long, succeeded by this sorrow, so calmed me 
that my exhausted nature sank into a heavy 
lumber, yet seeming the while to be conscious 
of all 1 had suffered 

When I awoke, I saw some one bending over 
me. I put my hands over my eyes to shut out 


the sight of that face. Then | thought it might 





be nothing more than a phantom of a dream, 
and I opened them again. No! it was not a 
vision, for it was speaking to me 

‘‘It is I, your Rhoba—Rhoba Lee.” 

‘“‘Rhoba Lee ?” 

I said the words half aloud, gazing the while 
steadily at her face. There was nothing writ 
ten there save anxiety ; no deep, heart break- 
ing anguish that would have marked her had 
she been what we supposed—the wife of Ed- 
ward Ware 

Then I knew God had heard my prayer for 
mercy, and He had forgiven me by thus an- 
swering it. 

I had not shed a tear in all my sufferings. 


They would have been a relief, but they were 
denied me; now we wept together, as Rhoba 
told me how Mary had gone to her and en- 
treated her not to marry so rashly—“ wait 
only one year, they were both so young.” She 
had sent her to an old friend’s house, where 
she knew she would be surrounded by healthy 
influences and cheerful companions of her own 
age. Mary had kept it a secret from us, wait- 
ing and hoping that Rhoba would change 
When she heard of the guilt of Edward Ware, 
she immediately sent for her. 

‘¢ And, mother,” said she to me, “‘ from what 
has she saved me?” 

I was silent, but my mind was busy think- 
ing from what she, too, had saved me. 

It was a week after this that we were stand- 
ing by the window at sunset—John, Rhoba, 
and I—gazing towards the village. 1 knew I 
must tell my husband soon that baby was 
dead, his inquiries for her had been so fre- 
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quent of late; so thinking he was most strong 
enough now, and noticing he was looking at 
the spire of the church, I said very low— 

‘‘John, our baby sleeps in its shadow.” 
Then, noticing his look of suffering, I said— 
‘“*We have one left us—Rhoba. Not your 
child alone, John, but mine too, made mine by 
suffering.” 

In the glooming, Mary—sister Mary, our 
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saviour—came to mingle her tears with ours 
And we by the window while 
shadows lengthened and the darkness gat). 
ered, till the calm, holy light threw its jewelle 
With my husband's hanj 


waited 


the 


canopy around us. 
closely clasped in mine, I felt we were united 
Ther 
Mary drew us away from the window, saying 
very deep and low—*“ It is well.” 


in heart, in spirit, as never before. 





KINGS 


AND QUEENS 


OF ENGLAND. 


ALBERT EDWARD, PRINCE OF WALES. 
Albert Edward Busici, (pronounced Busses- 
sey) Prince of Wales, Duke of Saxony, Corn- 
wall and Rothesay, Earl of Dublin, Baron 
Renfrew, and heir-apparent to the throne of 
England, was born November %, 1841. His 
father was Prince Francis Albert Augustus 
Charles Emanuel Busici, who was born August 
26, 1819, and died December 14, 1861. His 
mother, Alexandrina Victoria, is the present 
Queen of England, and was born May 24, 
1819. 

The Prince of Wales was born at Bucking- 
ham Palace, and resided there most of his time 
during hfs childhood. He was instructed by 
tutors especially selected by his mother, who 
was anxious that they should be competent, 
not in learning only, but in mind, manners, 
and in every accomplishment that might influ- 
ence his early life. 
his education. On attaining the age of seven- 
teen years, the prince was made a colonel in 
the army by appointment of the queen. 
the end of the same year (1858) he paid a visit 
to his sister, the Princess Frederick William, 
of Prussia, and accompanied by General Bruce, 
his preceptor and governor, proceeded thence 
to Rome, to pursue his studies there. He 
returned to England June 25, 1859, and en- 
tered the University of Oxford. His visit to 
this country in 1860, was made during the 
summer vacation of that institution, and he 
resumed his studies on his return. 

The people of Canada invited their sovereign 


to visit the province, and inaugurate their ¢ 


great work, the Victoria Bridge; but the 
queen declined the journey, and sent her 
eldest son as her representative; the respect 
and enthusiasm with which he was received 
was unbounded. The prince sailed from Ply- 
mouth, England, July 10, 1860, in the war 


His father superintended ¢ 


At 


‘steamer Hero, which was accompanied by tlk 
Ariadne and Flying Fish, and arrived at & 

N. F., on the twenty-second of th 
same month. 

He visited all the "principal parts of ty 
eastern provinces, and the chief cities ¢ 
Canada. On the twenty-fourth of August 
inaugurated the Victoria Bridge, at Montreal 
which crosses the St. Lawrence, and cog 
seven millions of dollars; and September th 
first, he laid the corner-stone of the new Par 

»liament Buildings, at Ottawa, after which he 
was obliged to hasten from Canada to th 
United States, on account of some of his 
mother’s subjects, the Orangemen, who mai 
such hostile demonstrations that the Duke ¢ 
, Newcastle did not consider it prudent to*lanl 
(at some places, where great preparations bi 
been made for his reception. 

He visited the great cities of Western America 
then Washington, the tomb of Washington # 
‘Mount Vernon, where he planted an acom 

and Baltimore, Philadelphia, New York, Wes 
) Point, Albany and Boston. While in Be 


Johns, 












-he visited Harvard University, where he wit ’ 
dintroduced to the late Edward Everett, ani 
> to the late venerable Josiah Quincy, Wh ‘ 
dremarked that he had the honor of being intre iM ; 
duced to his grandfather, the Duke of Keni, 5 
esixty years before. He also visited Mous 
> Auburn Cemetery, the Navy Yard, and Bunke 
¢Hill Monument On the twentieth of Octoberii ; 
She left Portland, on the Hero, of the roy 
squadron, for England. s 
The suite of the Prince of Wales, who Wii « 
called Lord Renfrew when he visited Americs, i ¢ 
consisted of fourteen persons. First, the Duke o 
of Newcastle, or, Henry Pelham Clinton, which 4 
was his civil name, was born May 22, 1811 ” 
» His title descends from the Baron Clinton, wh 
inherited the dukedom of Newcastle, in 1756 3 
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He is the fifth duke, and a peer. At the age 
f twenty-one he teok his seat in the House of 
Commons, te which he was regularly elected 
nti! 1851, when he took his father’s seat in 
the House of Lords. He had held five other 
very important offices before 1859, when Lord 
Palmerston made him Colonial Secretary, with 
, salary of twenty-five thousand dollars a 
year. He was a very dignified loeking gentle- 
man, With head semewhat large and grayish 
hair, was greatly beloved by his tenantry, and 
active in all reforms. 

The Earl of St. Germans, or Edward Gran- 
ville Eliot, was second in rank. He was born 
in 1796, and has held as many important 
fices as Neweastle. He is tall and stout, his 
hair silvered, very amiable, and carries sun- 
shine with bim. 

General Bruce, the private tutor to Lord 
Renfrew, was another fine-locking man. He 
was born in 1806, has dark and expressive 
yes, high forehead, hair turning gray, his 
manners affable, his stature noble and com- 

sanding. 

Dr. Ackland was Lord Renfrew’s Professor 

Oxford. He was sensible and pleasant, 
though somewhat reserved. 

Sir Henry Holland was born in 1788. He 
was physician to Prince Albert and Queen 
Victoria, and a baronet. 

Lord Lyons, Minister te this country, was the 
medium between the prince and public bodies. 

Besides these, there were the Marquis of 
Chandos, Viscount Hinchenbroke, and Messrs. 
Teasdale, Gray, Eliot, Brodie and Ware. 

The welcome given to the heir to the British 
throne in the United States was everywhere 
generous and spontaneous; he was received 
with genuine and open-hearted hospitality, 
and everything was dome that could im any 
way serve to render his visit agreeable and 
interesting; the people never forgot that he 
was the son of Queen Victoria, whe, not only 
from her position, but frem her own personal 
worth, is esteemed by Americans scarcely less 
than by her own subjects. 

From the friendly relations that existed be- 
tween America and England, it was not anti- 
ipated that the English goverment would, as 
soon as a rebellion broke out in this country, 
seek the ruin of our republic by furnishing 
the traitors with the most approved munitions 
of war, and assisting them in every way in 
their power, which caused the war to continue 
much longer than it would otherwise have done. 
The Prince of Wales has a noble disposition, 


and has been splendidly educated. He speaks 
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French, German, Italian and Spanish with 
fluency, besides being 2 good Greek and 
Latin scholar. He is well acquainted with 
law and the fine arts, a good horseman 
dances extremely well, and a good soldier 
theoretically. He has learned to reconcile a 
modest demeanor with the dignity of his 
station. Prince Albert took a deep interest in 
the early training of his children, and devoted 
much of his time to their education. He was 
a man of genuine religious character. The 
public instruction which he commended and 
was most pleased to hear, was that which earn- 
esily enforced the simple precepts of the Gos 
pel, as principles which should apply to and 
regulate the daily life. In him the queen had 
a wise and judicious counsellor, and the 
country was benefited in innumerable ways 
by his knowledge, judgment and benevolence 
The royal children had a discreet and excel- 
lent father, and the Prince of Wales will 
probably be greatly benefitted in the publi: 
duties which will devolve upon him in years t« 
come by the wise and prudent counsels of such 
a father. A wise and good Providence re- 
moved him suddenly frem his earthly duties, 
while yet in the early prime and fall vigor of 


manhood; while he was the centre of so much 
usefulness, and of so much happiness and 
reasonable hope; but his words and actions 
will not soon be forgotten, nor will they cease 
to exert an influence for good, which, though 
unseen, will yet be powerful. When the 
nature of the transition which the world calls 
death is better understood, it will exercise a 
consoling and powerful influence, and produce 
a calmness and resignation to the Divine will, 
even if the person removed is a good and use- 
ful man, like Prince Albert. 

The Prince of Wales has a great and sacred 
mission to perform in this world, and if he 
makes the Divine laws his standard of action, 
and follows the noble example of his father, he 
may do great good by promoting peace, love 
and good-will, not only between individuals, 
but between the nations of the earth. 

The Prince of Wales married Alexandra 
Victoria, daughter of Christian, King of Den- 
mark, March 10, 1863, They have two sons, 
Albert Victor Christian Edward, born January 
8, 1864, and baptized March 10, and Albert 
Christian Emanuel, born June 2, 1865, who is 
to be known as Prince Christian. 

Queen Victoria is the last sovereign of Eng- 
land of the name of Guelph, and the first 
Busici. 

DELAFIELD, Wis. 
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BY MRS. DENISON, 





‘‘Is it—is it Fairy Land?” asked the child, y the child was not to blame. She hungered f 


with a quick sob. 2 knowledge, and what came in her way, good 


‘¢ Fairy Land!” why, Bessie, where did youSor bad, she took greedily. Mrs. Humps wa: 
y ’ y $ £ y | 


ever hear of that?” ’ ?her mistress, neither better nor worse than the 


‘‘There was a little girl,” said the child, 5 majority of women of her kind. She kept 9 
reverently, ‘who lived in a big house on—I¢table for three laborers besides her husba: 
don’t know what street it is, but we could just Sand as they paid but a small pittance for board 
see the back door from our window, and a bit )» they were very well satisfied. 
of green. And sometimes she would come? Bessie had food enough, though not of the 
over to our porch—a big porch it was—and ‘best quality—the body was not starved, only 
play teacher, and then to make us good, shecthe soul. Her intelligence was keen—she 
told us stories, and some was about Fairy S hungered for something better than she found 
Land. Oh! they was beautiful!” cried thecand did not know what it was, that vagy 
child, in a hushed voice—her eyes looking like > yearning for some unreached good. 
swimming pearls, so thickly the tears came. ¢ The first time she saw “Angel,” as she 

“I don't know—we always called her called her, a child of her own age, but appear 
‘Angel,’” she said, in reply to the question, sing years older, she felt as if in an undeveloped 
‘* what was her name?” dway, the thing had come that she wanted. | 

‘*And she did look so nice! we none of us‘ was such a pleasure to look at the dainty ski: 
dared touch her, for there never was a speck ¢ the shining curls, the delicate embroidery, t! 
of dirt anywhere about her, and some of us, Dairy, graceful way in which the beautiful child 
when any one cried out—‘oh! Angel is com-¢ walked or talked; and then her smile—was it 
ing!’ would go to the pump and make our? not half divine ? 
hands and faces clean. It didn’t seem right to$ Angela—it was from hearing her called Angy 
be dirty where she was.” ethat they gave her so heavenly a name—saw 

The child who talked thus, standing close toSoften from the window of her own exquisite 
a well-dressed woman, was a curious study.¢room the poor, plain little Bessie with that 
The place was one of those beautiful niches in )lumpish face staring over her left shoulder, or 
the Philadelphia Fair, where Mrs. Lawrence<¢the tattered group that gathered sometime: 
had atable. Bessie would not ordinarily have Sfrom the houses near by—for the child Bessie 
been called handsome, and except that her$had a magnetism of her own—and from her 
eyes were large, dark, passionate, electrical, ? miserable little perch still looked down upot 
almost, none would have noticed the small ¢ what she had conquered—the affections of 
face and low, wide brow. She had been a? these rough alley-imps. 
poor little waif for seven long years, fatherless,{ They never noticed, perhaps, the shining 
motherless, almost friendless, for the poor wo-¢ curls and blue eyes that seemed to watch them 
man who housed her out of charity, took care7as with a holy meditation—or, if they did, 
that she should pay well for the privilege, and¢ thought, with a feeling that they could no! 
earn a pair of stooping shoulders through 2 put in words, the inheritor of houses and lands 
the constant care of an enormous baby, whose § might look at them—but what was she to 
corporation suggested dropsy, or over- feeding. 2 them ? Only what the beggar was to Lazarus, 
So, poor, pale little Bessie trotted it and car-5in position—though the soul that went to 
ried it, and dragged it in a dyspeptic carriage ¢ Abraham's bosom was kin with hers. 
with never a sign of covering on its gaunt? She was a rich man’s child, and motherless. 
ribs, and rocked and sung to it, and—she was 0 Of her two aunts who had each in some sort 
but human—no doubt slapped it now and then, the care of her, one lived on the very fist 
perhaps pinched it on the sly; for verily the‘ grounds of earth, the other near the palaces of 
large babe taxed her small powers almost be-cheaven. Alice was a queen in her way, Geral- 
yond endurance. Sdine a saint. One held her court in the gay 

Her mistress called her a heathen, some-¢ borders of fashion—the other in one solitary 
times. Very true—she was almost that—but: asick room, very high up, that she might the 
(286) 
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etter converse with angels. Providentially, 


{unt Geraldine had the strongest hold upon the 
hild. 

Alice dressed her exquisitely, superintended 
the 


the other scat 


her lessons, saw that she was taught 


sraces, moulded her manners; 
red the seeds of the spirit that were to bear 
iit a hundred fold 


ordinary child 


For this ‘‘ Angel’’ was 
forlorn 


hot 


Neither was the 


Bessie, toiling down there in the 
back yard of Joel Humps, jobber. 

‘It makes 
forever 


Angel,” 
and 


my arms ache to see that little 


dragging that big baby,” said 


one day There! she has put it 


how it cries 


do 


wn, oh! Taking it up 


wain! well, I believe I would let it 


ry 
“You 


Angy 


n—sl 


seem interested in that poor girl, 


TI 


reath of summer air through tne lace draperies 


foun 
} 


» low, rich voice floated sweet as a 


vag 
fa couch opposite It was one of Geraldine’s 


yn days,’’ as she playfully called them—days 


when she suffered patiently, but almost beyond 
ndurance at times 

I know it, and I’m sure I can’t tell why. 
But sometimes I feel as if I just wanted to cry 
lug, and toil, and walk 


Nothing but 
And 


strikes her. 1 saw it myself, oh! Aunt Geral- 


r her. 
hat awful baby sometimes the woman 


1 Angy 
” ne “What is it, my darling?’ 
auisite ‘Why should she be there, and I here, with 
h that 
der, or 
etimes 


Bessie 


verything | want? 
“That is the right 


not question, my love; 


rather say, can I do anything to better her 


dition 


could I—could I and the voice 


‘«what 


\unt, 


ras almost breathless please tell me 


‘A smile, a word, a simple flower,’’ panted 


hining ¢ invalid, pressing her wasted hands to 


them gether in a paroxysm of pain. 
y did 1 book, a dress perhaps one of my 
ld not ys that I have done with—she is such a little 


ng? 
“No, dear, 
e useless to her; she cannot read—her mis 
like the dress, 
with 


| lands 
she t 


pzarus 


not yet. A book would probably 


mother might not or 


ent t peel ool 


hink that the toy would interfere her 


lulies 


“] 


What kind of a face has she, Angy! 
think it 


And sometimes she sits 


erless 
} 


a good face—with such large 


with 


1e sort 
ry flat 
ices of 
Geral- 
he gay 
olitary 
ht the 


her head 


ack looking right straight up to the sky for 


ours and hours it seems. I wonder what she 


[ links of! 
“Good love 


let 


go over 


thoughts, us hope, my 


Sometime you may and give her a little 


GEL 


bunch of flowers. You can notice how she re 

ceives them 
‘*But Aunt 

gone into the coun 
What a 


‘Sonly you ** Angel’ 


Alice !—oh! I she has 
try, and | 


wealth of affection 


forgot 


ave only 


you 


in those tw 


words went over 


from the window t bed, and crouched 


down beside the pillow A mist had come up 


with a fine rain, and the little forlorn girl with 


the overgrown baby had gone in out of the 
half darkness. 
‘*Aunt Alice, 


because 


you know, would make " 


she would say it is a servant's 


£0, 
duty 
‘« But Christ came from the palaces of glory 


to minister to such as she,”’ murmured the 


sick woman, a beautiful smile wreathing her 


‘] don’t think you would get mach 


pale lips 


girl, and you might 


harm from the poor little 


lighten her lot 


80 mucti 


‘* Aunty, what would you take? a flower and 
a little fruit. 


‘* Ves, 


ee Perhaps she 


morrow, dear.’ 


sometime to 
has no mother, 


thoughtfully, ‘iT 80, shall know 
feel for her, shant | 
«+ Ves 


‘*Aunty, do you my 


darling 

mother ever i & 
see me 

] 

low voi 


‘*] think she does,” thrilled the 


with a holy 


* Aunt 


cadence. 
Alice 


to come neal 


says she was too pure, 


good, ever us again. 


‘““QOne who was holiness and purity 


came, eighteen hundred years ago,” murmured 
the sweet voice 
‘*And when it is as now, I sometimes fancy 


I hear a rustle—or a breath,” continued Angy, 
‘and oh! if 1 could only see some 


little ; 


earnestly ; 
was ever 80 


and 


ner 


thing white flash out—if it 


something glorious and shining- tha 


should be 
held ber breath with the rapture of the thought 


my darling angel mot she 


‘*Mamma would like me to do some good, 


she said, after a few moments. ‘‘ Aunt Alice 


always says, what if she could see me when | 
am lazy in my lessons, or inattentive? 1 know 


it all must be done—but oh! some of it seems 


deal rather be making 
Wouldn't 


so silly? I'd @ great 


that poor, sorrowful child happy. 
you? 

‘« When Christ was talking with his disciples 
‘* this 


he fal aid, 


left 


about some neglected 


duty, 


ought ye to have done, and not the other 


undone.’’ 


“Oh! I know what you mean,” said 


** Angel,”’ quickly, ‘‘ of course it is my duty te 
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be attentive and studious, as well as good andS For fruit like that she had never possesses 


kind to the poor.” ¢in her life—nor flowers, when she adored them 
‘Miss Angela,” said a low, even voice—and )so. And they were a// hers. Surely an ang 
her maid stood at the door. Ceame. She was so delighted that she cried, 


“Oh! it’s bed-time—just when I wanted to? for hers was as tender and poetic a soul as 
have such a good long talk with you; but nothat of the *‘ Angel ;” and through that subtle 
matter—I’m to have you all to myself for a¢attribute, God-given, the richer child was 
month—a whole month—so kiss and say good § attracted by the poorer-one. 
night.” ¢ ‘Oh! wasn’t she beautiful? Wasn't si, 

‘‘The Lord have you in his holy keeping,” 5 good 1’? and poor little Bessie smiled radiant}, 
said the aunt softly; ‘‘blessed angels watch ¢ upon the baby, whose policy was quite change 
about my darling!” 2by the sight of such summer treasures in. th; 

And Ange in her white robes, looked indeed¢ ragged lap. ‘Oh, baby! she gave me ll 
like an angel as she knelt that night by her? these—all these great peaches, and, oh! thes 
snowy couch. All good things brightened her 4 flowers—oh! oh!” and she inhaled their per 
thoughts and lifted her soul into the pure? fume rapturously again and again. Her very 
regions of the sinless, the undefiled. Surely ¢ face was changed ; the eyes glowed with a soft 
there were heavenly watchers there. ¢ spiritual light; the lips trembled with exces 

_ 2 of feeling. 

‘Oh! baby, how you hurt me,” said little ¢ ‘*Where did she come from, I wonder? (hb 
Bessie, and her lip quivered. All the children > what beautiful peaches! Yes, baby, you shal 
of Rough Alley had gone to see some great Shave a little piece. Oh! I can’t touch then 
procession, whose imagined glories had been? they're so splendid!” 
their mental food for weeks. Even Mrs. ¢ ‘‘Ah! it takes so little sometimes to call out 
Humps had donned her best calico and a red¢ the undeveloped virtue latent in the most neg- 
shawl, and left the pots and kettles to chance5lected natures. A few minutes before, and if 
for an hour. ¢ ever devil possessed power over the human spirit 

‘See that you mind that baby now,” was >it did over hers. Both wishes and words were 
her parting edict to the young machine with¢demoniac; now the lumpish baby became the 
the sorrowful eyes; and Bessie felt outraged, 2 unconscious repository of her gratitude, the 
aggrieved, and, I fear, for several moments, S recipient of affectionate smiles and pretty 
contemplated that undue amount of flesh with ¢ caresses. 

a feeling of positive hatred. 5S And that was not the last time she saw the 

“T wish you was dead, I do, you great hulk-¢ vision. It came till she learned to call i 
ing thing you. I wish you'd never been borned, $« Angel,” to look upon it with a hushed, fer. 
you nasty, heavy brat. I wish you'd die now! ¢ vent reverence, and a heart beating with a lov 
there, Ido,” and she stood evidently anxious to?such as she had never felt before for any 
see the fulfilment of her desires in the keeled ¢ human thing. 
over and lifeless corporation that seemed in-? ‘‘Angel’’ came to be known through all the 
clined to kick and cry more vigorously than ever. § neighborhood as the little lady who gav 

How much farther her feelings would have? flowers and told pretty stories, for often would 
carried her, it is not easy to conjecture, for atSthey all gather on the old black stoop and si 
that moment a vision shone upon her which¢ spell-bound and breathless as they listened t 
struck all her wicked feelings dumb. A beau-%her slender stock of fairy-tales again and 
tiful vision with ripe, red lips, golden hair, and ¢ again. ’ 
cheeks like twin roses—but, better than alle At the expiration of the month, however, 
these, the soft light of angelic charity in her ¢ all this sweet charity ebbed, for Aunt Alice 
shining eyes. ¢came home, and was horror-struck at the per- 

‘‘Would you like these flowers, little girl, $ verted tastes of her little niece. Angela went 
and these peaches?” asked the clear, rich ¢ sobbing to Aunt Geraldine— 
voice. 5 ‘It’s all over, aunty, I’m not to do good any 

There was a look of wondrous sympathy, ac more. Aunt Alice has forbidden me ever to 
smile sweet as the vision of opening heaven to? visit my poor little girls again.” 
the dying, a click of the latch, and Bessie sat Never gentle voice stole more soothingly over 
upon the old broken porch again alone, an the troubled waters than Aunt Geraldine’s, and 
exquisite new sense dawning upon her, a sense very soon Angela was comforted, and her sob- 


of happiness. ° bing ceased 
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“God will find you some other way,” said 
he sweet, pale woman. God had taken it out 
f her hands 

Qne day, when, with the permission of her 
Aunt Alice, she went for the last time to see 
poor little Bessie, a new girl, with small, wild 
eyes and tangled hair, held the big baby 

‘« Bess is gone,”’ said Mrs. Humps, wiping a 
small cataract of soap-suds from her red arms 
“She got kind ’bove her business, and ther« 
was a lady as wanted her to keep for good, so 
[ let the child go 

“Can you tell me where?” asked ‘ Angel,”’ 
tremblingly 

“No, I can’t 
lown, but it wasn’t much consequence to me, 


I meant to git Joe to put 


I guess she’s got a glood place, 


rh 


noug 





Angela went home quite sad. She had never 





felt so depressed in her young life. She missed 
e sparkling, yearning language of those dark 
yes; she had come at last to love the little 
waif, and this was the end. In all that great 
y she was never to see her more. 
And what of Bessie? Shut up in a gloomy 
ise, in a gre ut moul ly kitchen, at once ser 
vant and companion of a woman too mean to 
sustain herself decently, often left day after 
lay, and sometimes all night, in that great 
house, deprived of all childish companionship 
ier poor lonesome little heart yearned for even 
ie big baby. To be sure ehe was attired 
tter—a little, not much—for the dresses 
ade for her were manufactured from those 


f her mistress, whose taste ran in monst 





patterns, and the child sometimes seemed 
, 


buried in one gigantic plaid, or reddened wit 
ul it mense cab! ig rose. 

And for ‘* Angel” her little heart ached 
ulmost as many times as there were minutes 
Had she only 


known the way to her old home, she would 


.day. Oh! just to see her! 





have run back there in sheer desperation. Al 
hight she dreamed of her, and often waked uy 
bbing as if her heart would break. 

{nd so it lasted six long months, until on 
morning the house looked darker, and the 
wind sang more drearily along the cracks and 
1] 


crevices, and there seemed a long, heavy chil 


in the atmosphere that set her to shivering 





With something like terror, not cold § 
knew the mistress was in, for she herself had 


taken her candle up the deep black stairway ; 


for her the night before, and she never arose 
> 
till nine: but this morning nine o'clock came, 


ind ten, still there was no stir in that frightfu] 
house 





ANGEL. 





Bessie had dusted the ancient furni-< 


+ 





ture—and truly it seemed as if a cobweb might 


have swept away some of it, it was so fragile 
She leaned from the windows, nibbling at a 
piece of bread to satisfy her hunger, and won- 
dering why there was no stir 

“T'll go up and see if she’s awake,”’ at last 
she said to herself. 

The room was very dark; the shutters were 
yet closed; how still and awesome it was 
The child stood and [stened Not even a 


breath touched the silence At last Bessie 
plunged forward and threw open the inner 
blinds, and then looked in on the high bed on 
tip-toe 

4 still, white figure outlined the counter- 
pane; but that was all. The hand that laid 


aca. Ti - 


outside was ce a ece of ice. Bessie fi 


from the chamber frightened and white. She 
told one of the neighbors, and henceforth there 
was no more sacredness. Numbers came and 
went. Relatives looked in upon the forlorn 
little girl, and wondered what would become 
ff her. The heirs assembled after the body 
was taken to the grave to learn who the house 
was willed to, and the money A niece was 
the fortunate possessor. She came to inspect 
the furniture a day or two after, and was 
struck with Bessie’s appearance The chi 
appealed to her childless heart. 

**‘She’d be handsome, well dressed,’’ she 
said to herself, and took her home 

This time poor little Bessie had found 
resting-] lace Somebo ly pra sed the child’s 
yes to her mistress 

‘‘They are beautiful eyes,” she said; ‘1 
shall adopt her.” 
passed our poor neglected orphan. She, in 
wonder and gratitude, often felt her soul lifted 
into strange ecstasy ; and when she was take 

the great Sanitary Fair, the flowers of poes) 
stirred their half opened buds in her heart’s 
garden. Only one thought possessed her after 


she had drank in the wild delight—and that 





found a response. 


“Oh! there she is ‘Angel!’ she cried 





rapturously, “my ‘Angel!’” and held he 
hands forth. 

At the same moment Angela recognized her 
with a cry of delight. Aunt Alice and Bessie’s 
adopted mother were friends—there was n 
barrier now to their delightful acquaintance 
shiy For a time, and then it came 

Bessie had been travelling. Five years had 
developed the waif into a slender, lovely gir! 
of fourteen. Her first visit on her return was 
to the home of Aunt Alice. The house was 
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closed, only Miss Geraldine at home. She was ‘ 
ushered into the sick-room, where a wasted 
form, with the face of an angel, lay waiting 
patiently for the last change. 

There were no tears in the answer—“ Angela 
is an angel now.” She had been an angel four 
years. 

And when the flowers of many springs had 
bloomed and blushed over the child’s grave, 


near which patient Aunt Geraldine slept, there 


‘soft and bright 
»word graced 
'** ANGEL.” 
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came out a book that stirred human hearts 
wondrously—the waif had culminated into 
poet All men and 
women were ready to pay homage to her 
genius. 

And very few knew why, on the title page 


a 
a 


of glorious powers. all 


»in illuminated letters, surmounted by an arch 


the clouds of heaven, on 


its creamy whiteness—the word, 


as 


——————__- 320@ 


STRENGTH AN 


S 
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“You coward!” ejaculated Mr. Raymond, 
in a tone of impatience that could not be sup- 
pressed, and catching up his fragile little wife, 
he bore her in his arms out among the break- 
ers, and held her firmly while the foaming surf 
dashed over them. She was white and shiver- 
ing when he brought her back to the shore. 

‘‘There’s no danger. What a coward you 
are!’’ said Mr. Raymond, half in anger, as his 
wife stood with her snowy feet just buried in 
the edge of a fast receding wave. ‘Come 
back into the surf again See! there are over 
a hundred ladies in the water now.” 

But the 
back, overcome by nervous fears, answering— 

‘*No, Henry! I do not care to go in again; 


I’m all in a tremor; the water is too cold for 


pale, slender little woman held 


me.” Her teeth chattered as she spoke. 
“Cold! the warm as 
milk. You're that’s I 
wouldn’t be such a coward for a kingdom. 
Another dash among the waves 


Pshaw ! water is 


afraid ; the trouble. 
Come along! 
will tone up your nerves and put courage into 
your heart.” 

And saying this, Mr. Raymond, a strong, 
stout, warm-blooded man, with: animal courage 
enough to face almost any danger, partly drag- 
ged and partly bore his weak and frightened 
wife back again among the seething waters, 
where, in his thoughtless cruelty, he permitted 
She did 
not expect, and so was not prepared for this. 
The briny fluid entered her mouth and nos- 
trils, strangling and terrifying her to such a 
degree that when her husband carried her to 
the shore, she was unable, from nervous ex- 
hausiion, to stand. 

Weak brandy and water, and half an hour 
in bed, resiored Mrs. Raymond's nervous sys- 
tem to its normal condition, but no persuasion > 


a wave to break entirely over her. 


D WEAKNESS. 


3. ARTHUR. 


er to bathe again. Mr. Ray 
taunted and ridicu'ed her for 
but all efforts to overcome her 
Had he permited her 


could induce | 
mond scolded, 
this cowardice, 
timidity were In Vain. 
to make her way gradually into the surf, t 
try for a little while the smooth water insid 
of the breakers, she might have gained cour 
unterrifie! 


But 


found herself 


age, and at last 
among the 
he was too impatient a man for this. 

From the sea-shore, Mr. Raymond took his 
wife to Niagara, where he lost patience with her 


He wanted her to pass with him unde: 


rushing and foaming waves. 


again. 


the great sheet of water; but the bare idea 


made her shiver. 
‘‘There’s no more danger for you than for 


me,” urged her husband. ‘Ladies go under 
the Falls every day. Come now; 


little It will be something to talk 


be a brave 
woman. 
about.”’ 

‘““No inducement would tempt me, Henry,’ 
answered Mrs. Raymond. 

‘* Well, I always did hate a coward !’’ broke 
from the lips of Mr. Raymond, as he turned 
in brief anger from his wife, and strode the 


ips 
room with the sweep and strength of a vigor- 
He did not see the sudden going 
out of light from 
the pain and fear that swept over it. 

Always did hate a coward? And had he not, 
over 1 over again, called her a coward! 
These were the ever came 


ilsive husband’s lips, and the hurt 


ous animal 


his wife’s countenance, nor 


an 
hardest words that 
from her imy 
went very deep 

“ And you will not go under the Falls 
with he said, in a cold, half-offended 
way, turning from a window where he had 
stationed himself after his flurry about the 


me ?”’ 


“room. 


‘‘Yes, I will go.” Mrs. Raymond did not 
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smile nor speak cheerfully, nor even look into 
her husband's face. But her tones were firm. 
She spoke in earnest. 

“You will?’ Mr. Raymond’s voice leaped 
with a sudden surprise, in which pleasure was 
mingled 

“Yes.” Ah, if he could have looked past 
her sober face, and seen the struggling fears in 
her heart—fear of mortal danger contending 
with fear of losing her husband's love! 

“T always did hate @ coward!’ Already 
had passed from his thoughts the memory of 
these unguarded words. But could she forget? 
Never ! “If he hates a cowar 1, I must 
exhibit no more fears Not in any utterance 
of words was this resolve taken. But still it 
was the fixed law of her life for all the time to 
come. What were bodily harms, or death, even, 
tolossof her husband’slove? Nothing—nothing. 
But had she banished fear from her heart ‘ 
Had her sensitive organization, in which fear 
of external danger was almost an idiosyncracy, 
Oh, no! 
same as to this, but a stronger fear held weaker 


changed in a moment She was the 
fears in subjection 

And so, in an hour from that time, Mrs 
Raymond passed under the avalanche of water 
that came thundering down into the abyss 
below. Scarcely with a higher moral courage 
wa more sorinking consciousness of life peril, 
lid martyr of old advance to the stake or scaf- 
fold. Pale lips, and colorless face, and trem- 
bling hands that grasped the stout arm of her 
husband, were all in evidence of what she 
suffered ; but these were scarcely noted by 
Mr. Raymond, who felt exhilarated by the 
scene, and exultant at having overcome the 
vain terrors of his nervous wife. 


‘“‘You see there is no danger,’ he said, 


lifting his hand to the great moving wall of 


waters that shut them from the world. But 
his voice was drowned in the cataract’s thun- 
der. Soon she began to draw upon his arm. 
Her terror did not lessen by familiarity; she 
was panting to return. But Mr. Raymond, 
With something of the feeling that men have 


who force a scary horse to the very side of a 


locomotive, and hold him there to cure him of 


fear, kept his wife under the fall until she 
came near fainting. How near, he never knew. 
Mr. Raymond praised and complimented her 
for her bravery, without having the most dis- 
tant perception of what she had endured. His 
praise was grateful, and she was glad that she 
had gone with him, though, whenever thought 
went realizingly to the scene under that terri- 
ble sheet of down-rushing water, which shook 


the earth in its fall, a shudder crept through 
her heart. 

Next Mr. Raymond proposed a trip in the 
‘* Maid of the Mist.’? Twice since their visit 
to the Falls had Mrs. Raymond watched this 
fragile little steamer, as she went bravely— 
recklessly, it seemed to her—almost to the 
edge of the leaping torrent, which seemed to 
grasp after the tiny vessel, eager for its 
destruction. No money would have tempted 
her, no power forced her into that peril. But 
now, trying to shut her eyes to danger, she 

, ‘* Yes,” and prepared to go. But t 


remove all perception of danger, was simply 


impossible. Firmly grasping her husband’s 


arm, and without a word expressing her terror, 
Mrs. Raymond stood, with pale, closed lips, 
and eyes widely dilated, as the boat steamed 
up into the very spray of the Falis. His was 
the enjoyment, hers the suffering. Death 
might come to her in almost any of his usual 
forms, and she might be aware of his approach, 
yet remain peaceful in soul compared with the 
agitations that rent her on this occasion. 

‘What a brave little woman you have be- 
come !”’ said the pleased husband, as the boat 
headed round, and left the point of danger. 
The praise was grateful, but no adequate com- 
pensation for the pain he had forced her to 
endure. 

‘« And now for Montreal and the Rapids!” 

‘‘] would prefer going back and spending 
a week at Saratoga,” answered the wife, 

xr heart shrinking at thought of going 
thr rh the Rapids of the St. Lawrence, 
the perils of which were greatly exaggerated 
in her imagination. She had read of them, 
and heard of them from summer tourists, and 
the dangers of the passage were vivid impres- 
sions on her mind. 

Mr. Raymond understood his wife in this 
objection, as well as she understood herself; 
but that only made him the more fixed in his 
purpose to go down among the Rapids. He 
must cure her of this foolish weakness, which 
was interfering so much with his comfort and 
her enjoyments. And sothe shrinking, fearful, 
reluctant little woman was forced to encounter 
new alarms, and to suffer in a degree that it 
was impossible for her husband to compre- 
hend. Thence he would proceed to the White 
Mountains; and though he knew his wife’s 
fear of a horse, he coolly planned an ascent in 
which she must make one of the party. But ex- 
cessive nervous excitement, continued through 
so long a period, wrought its legitimate effects 
upon her delicate organization. On the morning 
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selected for the ascent, Mrs. Raymond was too 


ill to leave her bed. At first, her impatient 
husband fumed a little, and alleged pretence; 


but he was quickly disabused of that error; 2 


for, hurt by the allegation, she made an effort 
to get up and dress herself, but fainted and 
fell upon the floor. 

It was nearly a week before Mrs. Raymond 
could be removed. Then, by short journeys, 
her husband bore her back to New York, their 
place of residence, with a feeling of discour- 
agement in his heart. Weakness, timidity, 
nervous fears—these were so far outside of his 
rganization, that he could neither sympathize 
with nor tolerate them. He admired boldness, 


freedom, strength, courage; but, with the in-) 


stinet of a nature such as his, despised their 
opposites. Not being a man of much self- 
lenial, or very considerate of others, Mr. 
Raymond made little effort to conceal from his 
wife what he really felt and thought, but 
always treated her weakness as something 
blameworthy. 
cover fully from the effects of this summer 
tour. 
arms when the next season came round, she 
would have been forced 
ordeal. 
its full value, and she did not Jeave the city, 
except for a couple of weeks’ residence at the 
house of a friend on the Hudson. It was a 
pleasant summer to her, compared with the 
previous one; but Mr. Raymond fretted over 
it, as dull and stupid. He wanted the exhilar- 
ant ocean, the bold cataract, the lofty moun- 
tain, and the fleet courser. There was joy to 


a temperament like his, even in the face of? 


ianger. 
A few years went on, and the tremulous 


nerves of Mrs. Raymond did not grow any ‘ 


firmer in the face of bodily peril. She was a 
weak, timid, shrinking woman still, only more 
successful in hiding her fears from the intelli- 


gent eyes of her ruddy, robust, iron-nerved > 
husband, who, to use his own boastful words, 


didn’t know the quality of fear. 

But there is more than one kind of strength 
and courage. That which Mr. Raymond pos- 
sessed is shared with the lion and the bear; it 
was animal courage and strength. 
age to look disaster in the face; to stand up 


bravely in the front of adverse opinions; to 


walk steadily onward in the path of duty, 
though men sneer and blame; to be true to 


honor and virtue amid the sorest temptations; , 
to do right, even though friends and fortune ( 
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It took months for her to re- ‘ 
But for the feeble babe that lay in her 


through the same / 
That gave the stay-at-home argument ) 


The cour- ¢ 
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(this is to have real strength. And the day was 
at hand in which Mr. Raymond was to be tried 
¢by the truer standard. 

Mrs. Raymond had noticed, with concern, 4 
‘growing abstraction on the part of her hus 
2band. His wonted cheerfulness was gone: 
Sand, gradually, lines of care and trouble began 
¢to show themselves on his face. He went out 
Salone in the evening more frequently than be- 
(fore, and to her questions, answered that he 
?had business engagements. Then he had calls 
Sfrom men not known to Mrs. Raymond, wh 

2 would sit late in his private room; and some. 
‘times their voices, in loud and earnest talk, 
Q would startle her with vague anxieties. That 
something was going wrong she felt sure, but 
(had not the remotest intimation of its nature, 
) though she had, time and again, endeavored to 
win the confidence of her husband. 

? The truth was, commercial ruin impended, 
‘and Mr. Raymond was beating about, with 
?more of blind desperation than calm judgment, 
in search of the way to extricate himself. To 
take this weak, fearful, timid little wife into 
his counsels was never thought of for a moment 
save her from shock and harm if 
possible. The storm, that was lowering in his 
sky, must not strike upon her; for at the first 
touch of its chill winds, leaf would wither and 
blossom fall. Now he felt for her a deeper 
and more pervading tenderness. The threat- 
ened danger he could fully comprehend; and 
if the evil lowering in the sky was so fearful 
to him, would she not die in terror at its first 
Carefully he sought to guard her; 


¢ 
i 


‘He must 


frown ? 
and jealously he concealed all intimations o 
peril. But she was not deceived. Great peri 
Sshe knew to be at hand, though in ignorance 
of its nature 

One evening, two men were alone with her 
husband. She had noticed, on their being an- 
nounced by the servant, an expression on his 
2 face that startled her by its strangeness. He 
»had risen up quickly, and, as it seemed to her, 
(in a slightly agitated manner, going from the 
apartment where they sat, hastily. Half an 
‘hour subsequently, as Mrs. Raymond passed 
the door of her husband’s office, or private 
)room, whither he had taken his two visitors, 
she was startled by hearing one of the men 
say, in an urgent voice :— 

‘«Tt’s your only chance, Mr. Raymond.”’ 

‘There was dead silence for a few moments. 
Mrs. Raymond held her breath, listening for 
) the answer. 
; «It takes a brave man to look ruin in the 


/ 


/ 


are lost; this is the higher form of courage; face.” Was that her husband’s voice? How 
f 
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of bitterness! How depressed! How 





shorn of its confidence! 


4 braver man thanI,” was responded. > 


‘But why talk of ruin, with the means of 


1 


safety within your grasp, Mr. Raymond? 

‘‘] do not like the means.”’ 

‘Does a drowning man hesitate when the 
means of escape are offered ?”’ 

There came no reply to this question. 

‘‘Think of all the terrible consequences that 
must follow, Mr. Raymond. It will kill your 
wife 

The groan that parted the lips of Mr. Ray- 
mond, was audible to the startled listener's 
ears. 

‘Mercantile dishonor, ruined fortunes, a 
tainted name, even—for against every unfor- 
tunate man there are some to whisper of fraud 
ind wrong—think of these things, Mr. Ray 
nond,’’—thus urged the tempter—‘‘ and then 
lecide the question. Get beyond this ex- 
tremity, and all will be well. No wrong is 
ntended, and none need ensue. This money 
pressure is but temporary. Keep your credit 
insullied, and when this sudden storm is over, 
you will find yourself on smooth water, with a 
sunny sky above. Everything depends on 
keeping afloat now. If you go under, all 
lost now and forever. Desperate diseases 





require desperate remedies.” 
“If I stood alone,” said Mr. Raymond, in a 
1e so full of trouble that it brought tears to 


the eyes of his listening wife, ‘‘I would not 
hesitate. The remedy you propose is worse 
than the disease, and I would die rather than 
take it. But other lives hang on mine. Ruin 
will not pause when I go down, but trample 
ruthlessly on other hearts.” 

The door of the room swung firmly open, 
and the apparition of a woman startled the in- 
mates. 

‘You do not stand alone!’ said a brave 
voice, and Mrs. Raymond moved to the side of 
her husband. Her step was strong, her form 
lifted to its full height, her cheeks flushed with 
juickly moving blood, her mouth calm and 
resolute, her eyes full of strength and courage, 
‘‘and therefore the stronger reason why you 
should hesitate. Take no further counsel of 
these men,’ she added, her tones growing 
almost severe; ‘‘the little 1 have heard them 
say tells me that they are not safe advisers. 
If the ruin they predict is to fall, let it fall, but 
keep your honor unsullied. I am brave enough 
to stand by your side in any trouble that God 
in His wisdom may send, but not not brave 
enough to meet the consequences that will 
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surely follow if you go forward in the way that 
is now proposed.” 

Mr. Raymond turned and looked into the 
face and upon the form of his wife with an ex- 
pression of surprise, doubt and astonishment 

‘* Are you brave enough,”’ he asked, “‘to meet 
wide-sweeping ruin? to give up this luxurious 
home? to go down into poverty and neglect?” 

‘‘If my husband comes out of the fiery trial 
is gold from the crucible, yes,’ was calmly 
answered. 

‘*My good name will suffer.” 

‘¢ Through false assertion !’’ Mrs. Raymond 
spoke quickly. 

‘Yes, for I have not purposely wronged any 
man.”’ 

‘“‘The good heart will be my tower of 
strength,” she said, a smile touching her lips 
Mr. Raymond looked 


‘¢ You are answered.” 





from his wife to the men who, a little while 
before, had nearly drawn him away from the 
path of honor and safety. His countenance 


ost stern. ‘* Let the worst come. 





grew 1 
My feet have touched the solid rock, and shall 
rest thereon, immovable.’ 

And silently the baffled tempters withdrew 
Not to advise Raymond for his own safety had 
they come, but to secure an advantage for 
themselves by means that would have wronged 


thers, and surely disgraced the unhappy, be- 





wildered, and almost desperate man they were 


dragging to the brink of a precipice. 

‘¢ Tell me all, dear husband—ali—all! I am 
strong enough to hear the worst, and brave 
enough to stand by your side, facing the whole 
world. Misfortune comes not alone tous. It 
falls upon thousands and tens of thousands, 
and shall we not bear it patiently? Not from 
without is real happiness, but from within. 


e 


Reverses and changes cannot rob us of love, 
peace, and the blessing that God sends always 
to the pure of heart.” 

Mr. Raymond told her all, and she listened 
to the statements which left no shadow of hope, 
without blanching cheek or quivering lip. The 
timid, feeble little woman, who shuddered in 
sight of the cataract, and grew pale and faint 
as the surf swept towards her fragile, form, 
stood up without a shrinking nerve as the 
tempest of misfortune grew black overhead. 
Brave, hopeful words came from her lips, and 
strength from her strong heart passed to the 
fainting and fearful heart of her husband, who, 
but for her courageous bearing, would have 
stumbled in the path of duty, and sullied, 
through the weakness of terror, a good name, 
which he still bears proudly before all men. 
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BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 





CHAPTER XVIII. with your fine dresses in the dirt, and grease 
‘I’ve about made up my mind that I shall , and mud, without so much asa side-walk in 
take a trip to Oil City, the last of this week,” Sthe whole town.” 
said Mr. Spencer, settling himself back in his¢ «7 wouldn't wear fine dresses, pa. I'd put 
easy chair, after dinner, the hour following 2 on bloomer when we got beyond civilization,’ 
that meal being usually his most complacent 4 added Rusha, more for talk sake than anything 
one, although that gentleman's humor had 2 e}se, for she saw the case was hopeless. 
grown to be @ sensitive index of the state of ‘“T’ve no doubt she would,” added Ella, 
the stock board. with a pantomime that said unutterable things 
‘Why, father, what can have put such aS‘Qur Rusha would be just up to that very 
notion into your head?” interrogated Mrs. ¢ deed.” 
Spencer, who was never quite easy at sugges- ‘*What a mercy it is then,” laughed the 
tions of leaving home on the part of any mem-¢ elder sister, on whom the pantomime had not 
ber of the family. been lost, ‘‘that you and mother are always 
‘Well, the fact is, they want me to go intoS around to keep me in the orbit of a proper, 
a new company that is just being started, and young lady, else I might fy off on a tangent 
which promises to be a good thing. But [Sat any time!” 
don’t like to come down in a large way, unless «I realize that fully,” laughing too, but 
I’m certain of the ground I stand on, and after > after all, there was more truth than jest in her 
thinking it all over, I've about concluded that ¢ remark. 
the best thing is to go on and see for myself.”’ > Guy and Agnes brought some new forces to 
‘Oh, pa, I wish you'd take me along withSthe badinage on Rusha, and Mr. Spencer set- 
you. Do now,” put in Rusha’s eager voice. etled himself to his paper, from which he was 
“Go to Oil City! Well, 1 must say, Rusha, Sroused half an hour later by the entrance of 
if any fancy of yours could surprise me, this 2 Andrew and Tom. : 
last one certainly would. What in the worldS « Any letters after I left the office, boys?” 
can attract you there ?” > T Jooked over the last batch that came in,” 
se Oh, 1 should like the new experience, and § anewered Andrew, lighting a fresh cigar. 
to see real, genuine human nature with the<¢ + Nothing important, except that Crawford has 
polish off. The whole thing would be full of Sbeen taken sick and wont be up before next 
fresh adventure and experience to me—so dif. 4 week.” 
ferent from our dead level city life. It would “And just the time when he can’t be 
be capital. Oh, pa, if you only will say I may 4 spared, for I've made my plans to go day after 


go ( to-morrow.” 

“‘T hope your father hasn’t quite lost hisS ‘Can't the journey wait?’ inquired Andrew, 
senses yet,’ interposed Mrs. Spencer, in that ¢ puffing at his cigar 
tone of sensible practicality which had so often? ‘No, sir. I’ve got other irons in the fire. 
dashed its cold water on Rusha’s pretty enthu- 6 You'll have to take his place, Andrew, and 
siasms, dkeep books, safe, and keys, while I'm gone.” 


muttered 
softened voice of which his eldest child cer-? Andrew. ‘ Keep him tied tight from morning 


‘No, my daughter,” said her father, intheS ‘Confounded dull for a fellow, 


tainly had the largest benefit, and it might be Sto night at the office.” 

that this desire to accompany him on a jour 2 “No help for it, sir,” said the young man’s 

ney that promised so much of fatigue and dis-Sfather, decidedly. ‘ Besides, a little taste of 

comfort, touched the father beneath the shrewd ¢ hard work wouldn't hurt any of my boys, and 

hard business man, for he treated Rusha's 21 can’t trust such responsibilities out of our 

suggestion with neither the rebuke nor theSown hands, now Crawford's gone.” 

ridicule that her mother and sister had done. @ Andrew did not demur further. He only 
«You have no idea what you'd have to en-Sasked 

counter on the way, and then when we got¢ ‘Going into some fresh speculations, Gover- 

here, what would you do—sweeping round Snor?” 

(294) 
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Naturally cautious and watchful in all his > haul of fifty thousand dollars. Snug little sum FE 
I'd put financial enterprises, he had been particularly ‘that! , | 
ation, severe on the desperate risks which many of “I'd like to do that thing,” said Guy. i" 
nything the men with whom he was thrown in business ) ‘*Cracky! i 
relations constantly incurred. The losses and ‘You would, would you turning sharply ee" 
1 Ella failures never escaped him; and he was con-)upon the boy. ‘And the chances would all 
things stantly holding these up to his sons in the hope § be that you'd lose every dollar, and go to the a 
at very that they would prove beacon lights to the devil yourself before you got through.” : 
young men when they should enter the field ‘Oh, pa—now!”’ interrupted Mrs. Spencer, ae 
ed the for themselves. warningly. eT 
rad tel There had of late been a good deal of sharp “Tt’s a fact,” stoutly maintained her hus- \ 
always liscussion on these very matters betwixt the‘ band. ‘I tell you, more young men have 
proper father and the eldest son. Andrew was always) been driven by speculation than by any one 
angent: juoting instances against his parent of men (thing in the world into all sorts of desperate ’ 
, who had made, to use his words, a ‘‘ big thing ¢ crimes, and ended up at last in a felon’s cell : 
o, but out of a small pile,’’ and affirming that *“‘aSI know all about the way these things are } 
in her fellow, if he only understood the ropes, could inaged, and how easy it is to draw a young 4 
turn his hundred into thousands as easy as ) fellow in who thinks he knows more and see ¢ 
rees t you could toss your hand up, sir; and farther than his betters. If one of my boys, 
er set- what was the use of delving and slaving al! > after all I’ve said, should ever disregard my 
1e was your life when a litle sharpness would turn a‘ advice and run his neck into some hap hazard 
ace of man out a snug little sum any time, so that he? speculation, he might go to ruin for all I'd se é 
could lie back on his oars the rest of his d Lys, > him out—that’s all 
oys 2”? and have smooth sailing as he went along ‘Now, boys, take your father’s advice, and 
e in,” Talk of this sort always irritated John Spen- > keep clear of all these dangerous places, if you 
cigar. certo the highest degree. He denounced in < want to turn out well in the world,” said Mrs 
-d hes the strongest possible terms all such financial >Spencer to her sons, in very much the same 
next yperations as ‘‘ gambling, fraud, and embezzle- tone that she used to promise them ‘a stick of é 
ment,’’ and insisted that nine hundred and? candy if they would be good children and not : 
* be ninety-nine speculations of the kind Andrew 5 make a noise.”’ 
after juoted were sure to burst up, and involve ‘* But 1 say,” continued Andrew, ‘all busi- | i 
those concerned in failure and ruin; indeed, ness is speculation, get to the bottom of it \ 
lrew. he had evinced so much excitability when this¢ It’s the same thing, only one man is more | 
topic was discussed, that Ella, with her usual > cautious and sbrewd than another; but it’s a j 
fire. love of peace, had said to her eldest brother—‘race for money all the same, and devil take 
and “Why can t you let pa alone on these specu the hindmost. Each one is trying to get ahead ' | 
e.” lations? Let him think what he pleases, and 5 of his neighbor, whether it’s on the sly or all Pt 
tered you do the same, only keep still about it, for¢ above board; whether it’s in a government 4 
ning he'll be sure to go off like a bombshell every > contract, or a petroleum company, or a bank- F i 
time the subject is touched on. If folks only (ing house, it’s all the same thing—make the : 
1an’s could learn to let disagreeable topics alone.” 2 most you can out of your man, whether he 
fe of And it never occurred to Ella at that time, $ happens to be one individual or the public in 
and any more than to the rest of her family, that ¢ general.” 
our any personal interest might lie at the bottom ‘«Is it true, pa, what Andrew says?” asked 
of Andrew’s advocacy of these easy methods ¢ Rusha. } 
only of making money, or that when he did not talk ‘Well, yes, I suppose it is—preity much. F 
: he might act on his own views of the matter. (Of course every man must look out to feather 
ver- “I’m going to see the thing for myself be-?his own nest in the world—I'm not talking i | 


Something in the name or the tone did not 
seem to pleave John Spencer. He always, in 
his talk, both in his family and on Change, 
pronounced himself ‘*down on most of the 
great speculating manias which have been of 
late like evil spirits entering into men’s souls, 
and making their last state worse than thei 


first 


fore I put my hands in,”’ replied John Spencer 


to his son’s question about the object of his 
journey to Oil City. ‘lf the thing promises 


jo something with it; but they 


well, | may 
needn’t throw out any bait, for | shant nibble; 
I'm too old for that 

‘*Eames has just made a good thing out of 
his last speculation in Erie. He put up a 


margin—-stock went up, and he just drew ina 








against that; but business is one thing and 
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reckless diving into all sorts of wild specula- 
tions is another. The market is full of these 
just now, and people are rushing in neck and 
heels; but there will be an awful bursting up 
one of these days.” 

‘*But, pa,” said Rusha, at the bottom of 
whose thought lay always the right and wrong 
of any question, ‘‘that way of doing business 
which you speak of seems to me so utterly 
selfish a one. Surely Christianity, or the 
highest morality even, requires some regard 
to the interests of one’s fellow-man even in 
business.”’ 

Andrew burst into a loud, disagreeable laugh. 

‘*Now that is too good, Rusha. A pious 
and moral business! Tell that to your grand- 
ma’am!”’ 

Guy joined in his brother’s rather poor 
attempt at wit. 

‘‘ Yes, Rusha, you are green!” said the boy 
of sixteen; but he was extinguished fer that 
time by his sister's remarking, in her most 
frigid tones, that doubtless his years and ex- 
perience would protect her from any of the ill 
effects of her verdancy. . 

This was as unkind a cut as Guy, who on 
occasions affected the disagreeable smartness 
of boys of his age, could well have received, 
and was another of the lessons which all 
Rusha’s family were so slow in learning, that, 
notwithstanding the amount of badinage which 


? 


she would take good-naturedly, there was a 
point beyond which it was not safe to drive 
her, and when this was passed she could, 
always turn upon the offender in a way that 
effectually silenced him. 

That Mr. Spencer’s warnings had very little ‘ 
effect upon his eldest son, was proved by his 
remarking to Tom as they went out together 
that the ‘‘Governor was an old fogy any way, 
and that he wasn’t up so early in the morning 
but there was a thing or two in business that 
he didn’t know yet, and that some folks had 
cut their eye teeth in this world besides John 
Spencer.” All of which Tom regarded as mere 
braggadocio on the part of his eldest brother. 


This conversation transpired about three: 


weeks after Andrew’s rupture with his mother 
and sister. Since that had been healed— 


thanks to Rusha’s courage and spirit—nothing ¢ 


unusual had occurred on the part of the elder 
son and brother to awaken the anxiety of his 
family. Rusha, who now observed him pretty - 
narrowly, did not feel at ease regarding the 
young man. Yet she could find no fresh cause’ 
to justify her solicitude. He was still absent‘ 
from home much of the time, and when there: 
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seemed absorbed and reticent, with occasional! 
rough explosions of mirth, which it struck his 
sister did not have quite a natural ring abou 
them. Sometimes, too, it seemed to her tha: 
she caught a glimpse of some half-dogged, 
half-desperate expression on his face, whic! 
came back and haunted her afterwards, ani 
yet was not tangible enough to prevent her 
from wondering whether the whole thing was 
not a mere chimera of the imagination that 
was always troubling her. 

It is true that her father grumbled away in 
the old fashion about Andrew’s laziness and 
frequent absence from business; but Johr 
Spencer’s fault-finding had become chronic in 
his family, and was accepted as a matter oi 
course, the only result being a sort of tacit 
understanding betwixt all the members that 
‘pa’? must be kept in as good humor as pos- 
sible, provided this did not cost too much—as 
party, a new bonnet, or anything of that sort 
being always regarded as sufficient motive, by 
anybody but Rusha at least, to brave his dis- 
pleasure 

During these weeks, too, the season was un- 
usually gay, and the family much absorbed in 
social excitements, so that the sisters saw com- 
paratively little of their brothers. 

A feeling of deeper confidence had, however 
been growing up betwixt Rusha and Tom since 
their return from Berry Plains. Constantly 
encouraged and stimulated by his sister, the 
young man had actually set about preparing 
for college, to which his father gave a willing 
assent; and Tom being a rich man’s son, with 


(plenty of time on his hands, and all the temp- 


tations of a great city to beguile him into indo- 
lence and pleasure-taking, deserved a great 
deal of credit for resisting these as well as he 
did. 

Naturally bright and intelligent, as were al! 
the Spencer sons and daughters, Tom had still 
habits of study to establish, and this was 4 
great effort to one who had no aid from the 
daily regimen of school or college, but whose 
hours were entirely at his own disposal. 

Rusha opened her sanctum to him, and if it 
had not been for her constant example and 


‘encouragement, Tom’s ambition towards schol- 


arship would long ago have failed him before 
indolence and pleasure, those two lions that 
lie in wait along the paths of human life and 
achievement. Poor Tom battled with them 
single-handed sometimes, but they never totally 
overcame him—thanks to that-sister of his, to 
whom, though he or she might never know it, 
he would in a large sense owe whatsoever his 
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future might bear of strong, worthy, success- 
ful manhood 
Tom’s awakening interest in the new world 
study, the kindling of all the activities of 
his intellect before that vast field of knowledge 
which opened its mysteries and beauties before 
Lim, were all fostered by Rusha in a thousand 


ways. They read the same books and dis- 


sed the same themes together in the little 
retired sanctum, that was to her the dearest 
tpn earth, 
(nd the that 


wrought in Tom Spencer did not end here, 


change was being slowly 
else its work would have been most partial 


snd imperfect. It went deeper than that into 


whole character, slowly but persuasively. 
jis moral nature was quickened in a thousand 
ways; new questions stirred themselves in his 


things that once never awakened a 
thought within him began now to seem mean 
nd ignoble to his deepening moral susceptibili- 

os; and little by little, and here and there, 
his conscience grew more sensitive, and life 
began with much of obscurity and vagueness 

open out before him with some new, vast 
meanings and responsibilities. 

{nd it was pleasant and touching in more 

nses than one to see the young, eager minds 

1e of their talks on the great questions 

ch underlie all human life, and without 

which, as Paul said, ** Let us eat and drink, 
for to-morrow we die.” 

Of course Rusha was leader here, and Tom 
followed the deeper nature, the finer con- 
science, and forgot for the time all the little 
weaknesses and absurdities that were so na- 
tural to his age and experience, and became 
simple and earnest. And in these brother and 

er talks how much seed was dropped in the 
lefts and deep places of his soul, that should 
spring up afterwards in noble aspiration, and 
\ faith, 
d and the good angels of 
knew. 

Rusha, too, was growing, without much out- 


and higher loyalty, only 


steadfast 


G Tom Spencer 


ward help and with many drawbacks—growing 
so slowly that neither she nor those around 
her suspected it, among the constant chafings 
and irritations of the sensitive, finely-strung 
soul, across whose chords the winds of life 
swept, making deep voices sometimes of sweet- 
est harmonies, but, alas! oftener of saddest 
discords. 

The acquaintance with the Rochfords, which 
had opened so auspiciously, had been doomed 
to sudden disappointment. The doctor had 
gone to the war, and Angeline had accom- 
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panied him as hospital nurse. The house was 


kept open, for Sicily, who had gone, mean- 
while, to reside with some relatives in the 
country, came down frequently to the city, as 
she had some general charge of her brother's 
und sister's beneficiaries. 

crowded with 


1 
a.ways 


But her visits were 


business, so that Rusha seldom saw her, and 
whatsoever wholesome influences their society 
might have exerted at this time on her ardent, 
impressible nature, was entirely lost to her, 
and she had to make her own way as best she 
might out of the mistakes and mischiefs of her 
early training, out of false and ignoble views 
of life, out of all sorts of social sophistries 


and she went on blindly, ‘‘stumbling often, 
but never content to lie there’’—went on, not 
seeing the Hand that was leading her. 
CHAPTER XiX 
‘« What in thunder does this mes 
safe in 


Adam Crawford sat before tl 


{ 


John Spencer's private office one morning 


} 


somewhat less than a week after that gentle 


man’s departure for Oil City, when this ex 
pletive dropped from his lips—the strongest 
that any possible amazement or horror could 
have drawn from the man. For Adam Craw- 


ford was at that moment in a state of such 


blank amazement and terror as he had never 
experienced before in his life. 

He sat there alone in Mr. Spencer's small 
private office, behind the desk, where the great 
iron safe always stood, and to which nobody 
ever had access except the owner and the book 
keeper, unless the keys, in some unusual con- 
tingency, were placed for a short period in 


Andrew's charge. A set of these lay now 


upon the top of the chest, the heavy door was 
swung open, revealing the great ledgers and 
piles of papers on one side, while on the other 
was the vault, which now was uncovered, con- 
taining many thousands in gold and green- 
backs 

Some small debts falling due on this morn 
ing, the book-keeper, in whom Mr. Spencer 
reposed absolute confidence, had opened the 
vault, when his eyes were arrested by the 
sight of several empty bags, which he had 
seen Mr. Spencer place there just before his 
departure for Oil City, remarking that he 
should probably use them in a new investment 
on. his return, 

Each one of the bags had contained five 
thousand dollars in gold. Adam Crawford 
lifted up one and then another of these—it was 


empty, and dropped away from his nerveless 
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hands, for the strong man was weak as a little 
child. 

Mr. Spencer had selected his book-keeper 
from a host of applicants on account of his 
‘‘honest face,” and the man was a shrewd 
reader of countenances. Adam’s would have 
borne witness for him anywhere—an honest, 
open, manly face, whose character compen- 
sated for its rather marked homeliness, but 
that could be trusted, his employer averred, to 
the antipodes with uncounted gold. 

Andrew Spencer sat that morning at the 
desk, writing with somewhat unusual dili- 
gence, for, as he told one of his friends who 
stopped in to invite him to a ride on the Bloom- 
ingdale Road, ‘* the old man was expected back 
in a day or two, and there'd be a regular blow 
up if he didn’t put matters through before that 
time.” 

So, although he had not seen the inside of 
the office for two previous days, he was ap- 
parently absorbed in his work when the book- 
keeper came to the inside door, and spoke 
with white lips — 

‘Spencer, I say, we've been robbed!” 

The voice was not loud. Andrew kept on at 
his writing. You could hear the rapid scratch 
of his pen in the stilloess. It seemed strange 
that the voice did not reach him. 
the key a little raised, ‘look 
here—we've been robbed !”’ 


“‘Spencer,”’ 


Andrew turned round sharply. 
‘What's that you say, Crawford ?” 
‘The gold has gone in the safe vault!” 

What And:ew said here, or whether he said 
anything at all, Adam Crawford could never 
recollect, although he afterwards tried to, 
many times. 
both returned to the safe, and Adam pointed 
to the empty bags, and they two counted them 
over. There were four whose entire contents 
had been abstracted. The others lay undis- 
turbed. Then the two young men looked at 
each other, face to face, eye to eye. 

‘“‘There were five thousand dollars in each 
of those bags. I heard your father say the 
day that he placed them there!” said Craw- 
ford. 

*“‘Yes, here is the mark,’’ replied Andrew, 
turning the side of the bagtowards him. Then 
the young men looked at each other again, face 
to face, eye to eye. 

‘(Is there anybody you suspect is at the 
bottom of this business, Crawford?” asked 
Andrew. 

‘*Not a living soul—God is my witness, not 
& living soul. 


But he remembered that they 


’ 





Do you?” watching young 


Spencer's face in a kind of vague hope of some 
clue. 

‘“* Not one.”’ 

‘‘ But we must ferret out the wretch who ha 
done this’”’ 

“Yes, Crawford,” said Andrew, ‘that is th 
first step—we must ferret him out;”’ then after 
a little pause, *‘ You've had the keys abou 
you ever since you got back ?” 

‘Night and day; except that one that | 
gave them to you, when I went out of town- 
you remember?” 

“Yes, the money was all safe then, for | 
came here in the morning and placed this 
The safe 
must have been broken into after that.” 


package of greenbacks in the vault. 


‘‘But how was it done, Spencer? if we 
could only get on the scoundrel’s track !” 

And Andrew Crawford remembered after- 
wards how many improbabilities they started— 
how they discussed one person and then an. 
other, but never found a single individual o 
circumstance on which there was the slighi 
est ground for basing a suspicion of th 
crime. 

Andrew, however, maintained the opinion 
that some experienced burglar had watched 
the building, and broken into that and the 
safe at night; indeed, it was impossible thai 
any but a most skilful robber could have 
opened the vault, whose lock, like that of the 
outer safe déor, it seemed must have baffled 
any degree of ingenuity on the part of one wh 
attempted to pick it. 

Then the young men examined all the door: 
and window fastenings, but there was not the 
faintest trace of disturbance among all these 
Then they came back again, and sat down be 
fore the open safe, and decided that the only 
thing to do, was to put the matter into the 
hands of some shrewd detectives, and awaii 
Mr. Spencer's return. 

‘But 1 dread to see the man’s face,” said 
Adam Crawford. 

«So do 1. Wont there be a storm, though? 
and the book-keeper remembered that as An- 
drew said this, he shuddered, but that did not 
surprise him at the time, for he was half be- 
wildered himself with the shock which the 
sudden discovery of the crime had occasioned 
him, and just as Andrew Spencer ceased speak- 
ing, his father walked in. Something in the 
faces of both the young men struck him a 
once. 

‘«What has happened?” he asked, stopping 
short. 

The son and the book-keeper each waited 4 
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moment for the other to reply. Then Andrew 


spoke— 


“Father, the safe has been opened, an 


you've been robbed of twenty thousand dol- 


lars!” 

For the next week the robbery, whose con- 
summate skill and secrecy seemed to set all 
liscovery at defiance, was the engrossing topic 
in the Spencer family. 

Of course it got into the papers, and a large 
All 


the people who called talked over the details, 


reward was offered for the perpetrators. 


with that relish for the secret and horrible 
which belong in common te our human nature 
Mr. Spencer never returned home without 
being assailed by the feminine portion of the 
family with inquiries as to whether they had 
yet got any clue to the criminals. Indeed, 
betwixt their indignation and curiosity, the 
Spencers, especially the younger ones, could 
never let the subject rest, and all the circum 
stances connected with the robbery, which, be 
yond the fact itself, were of the most barren 
character, were discussed at every meal, as 

ugh the whole thing was entirely new to 
each person. 

The loss of twenty thousand dollars did not 
in reality affect John Spencer, although one 
might have thought to hear the man talk, that 

came very near ruining him; an insinuatior 
that Andrew always repelled with contempt, 
alirming that the Governor often made more 
han that in a single day’s operation. 

Still, beyond the loss of the money, the man- 
ner of its disappearance was one that gave the 
presperous broker a good sleepless 
nights. He racked his brain trying to find 
some individual on he could 


many 
whom fasten a 
suspicion, but the more he contemplated the 
matter, the more inexplicable it became. 
The best detectives in the city had been on 
the scent a week without starting the slightest 
trail of the thief—it seemed impossible that 
any one unacquainted with the reoms could 
have broken into them and the safe, and left 
) trace of their entrance in door, or window, 
rlock; and during the three days in which 
it had been satisfactorily determined that the 
crime had been committed, the keys of safe and 
vault had been alternately in the possession of 
Andrew and the book-keeper. 
At one time, for want of some better subject, 
a strong suspicion had attached to the office 
boy, who swept the rooms and kept the fires— 
a little dark, open-faced lad, whose mother 
was a widow, an honest, hard toiling wo- 
VoL. XXVI,—23 


man, driven nearly to frenzy by the suggestion 
But 
after the boy had borne the rigid examination 


that her son was concerned in the crime. 


to which he was subjected by the detectives, 
they both at the close acquitted him of the 
slightest complicity in, or knowledge of the 
crime. 

“The fellow that got into that vault must 
have been a confounded sharp rascal! Beats 
everything hollow that I ever heard of in that 
line,’’ said Mr. Spencer, as he stood one morn- 
ing by the grate after breakfast, with his hat 
ready to start down 


hand town 


‘‘There’s Thorp, now, one of the smartest 


in his 


hands in the city to run a thief down—I was 
talking with him last night, and he says he 
never knew a job done up quite so thoroughly 
as this was. How the rascal got into the office 
and picked that safe, just as well as 
it myself, locked up everything 


I could 
have done 
just as he found it and went off, baffles me 
Thieves don’t usually work in that way.” 

‘“‘The rogue was probably used to it,” re- 
marked Andrew, drawing on his gloves. 

‘* But burglars don’t usually take all that 
pains. Thorp insists that the scoundrel was 
thoroughly versed in the premises,”’ 

‘*Pa, now,” said Ella, more for the sake of 
saying something than any real suspicion in 
he matter, for the whole family indulged in 
and some. of 

have 


all sorts of chimerical fancies, 


their absurd suggestions would done 


the wildest flights of a sensation 


novelist, “you don’t really suppose Crawford 


credit to 
could have done it, do you ?” 

«‘Nonsense!” muttered Andrew. 
‘No, child, no. I'd stake my life on that 
Why, I'd sooner believe | 
got up myself in a nightmare, and took the 
money out and dropped it in the sea. That's 
a comfortable way of accounting for it at last.’ 


fellow's honesty. 


‘*T guess you must have taken it, Andrew,’ 
said Agnes, with her girlish titter, turning on 
her brother. ‘You had all the keys, yor 
know, so it would have been very easy, and if 
Crawford didn’t steal the money, why, of 
course you did!” 

‘‘T never thought of that,” said Ella, wh 
always was ready for a jest. ‘‘Come, now, 
old fellow, just own up that you did it!” 

‘Not just yet,” answered Andrew, and he 
laughed out loudly. Afterwards they all re 
membered that laugh, though at the time no- 
bedy thought anything oth”. 

“T never thought much about a thief be- 
fore’—it was Rusha speaking now—‘ but 


somehow I cannot help feeling a perpetual 
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curiosity about this cne. I suppose it is be-> 
cause no crime ever came quite so near home 
to me before.” 

«It’s come home to my pocket,” interrupted > 
her father. ‘ Zounds, 1 wish I could get hold 
of the scoundrel !” 

** And it’s come home to my wardrobe, too, 
for ma says now you've met with such a loss, 1, 
must go without the new velvet cloak she 
promised me this winter. But, indignant as I 
am, 1 can’t help wondering what sort of a man 
this thief was! Was he old and hardened in< 
sin, or was he young, and was this his first. 
crime, committed under some dreadful stress ‘ 
of temptation? Had he a pleasant home, and? 
a father and mother, and brothers and sisters 
that loved and trusted him, and who have not: 
to this day the slightest suspicion of his crime, 
and to whom the knowledge of it would come. 
down with just that awful crushing blow that 
it would on all of us, if one of our boys had 
done such athing. It’s singular, but I wake 
up sometimes in the night, and these questions 
rise up and haunt me until it’s hard to go to 
sleep again.” 

Rusha’s speech was addressed to no one in 
particular, but looking up suddenly at its close, 
her eyes encountered Andrew's. His dropped 
in a moment, but not until she had seen some- 
thing in them—was it remorse, or shame, or 
anguish—something which she unconsciously 
felt at the time, but did not understand until 
afterwards, 

‘*That's all moonshine, Rusha,” said her 
father, a little roughly. ‘* The rascal doesn't 
deserve any pity, and wont get any if he falls 
into my hands—that’s settled. If we can once 
get hold of him he’s booked for the penitentiary 
for pretty much all the rest of his days. That's 
the way to serve these fellows.” 

“IT don’t dispute it, pa, only those words 
keep coming into my thoughts. No man liveth 
to himself, and it is a law of all human life 
that the innocent shall suffer for the guilty. 
It is likely that this wretch, too, has somebody 
that loves him—somebody to be crushed and 
heart-broken for his crime!” and egain look- 
ing up, Rusha’s eyes encountered Andrew's, 
and again his dropped. 

‘*Stuff and nonsense,’ said her father. 
‘“‘The upshot of it is, if the villain’s got any 
family, they're probably hardened cases, and 
leagued with him in his crimes, so all that is 
pity is wasted.on the rascal and his relations. 
The only way is to put these fellows right 
straight through, which I shall, in this case, 
only let me have a chance at him. But this» 
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wont do for me!” glancing at his watch, and 
starting off, followed a little later by bis eldest 
and youngest son. 

It happened that very morning, that Thorp, 
the detective, who had thus far been unsuc- 


> cessful in getting hold of any clue to the rob. 


bery, was on Wall street, and came suddenly 
upon an old friend, a former chief of police, 
and a man who seemed to have an almost 
miraculous gift of tracing a crime up to its 
source. A long experience in the service had 
made him a singularly acute reader of men, 
and once given the smallest elue of character 
or circumstance, and he would follow up and 
uncover the most complicated and thoroughly 
devised plot of villany. 

Possessed of consummate self-contro} of coun- 
tenance and manner, capable of assuming for 
the occasion, any character that he chose, 
understanding the forms of temptation which 
appealed strongest to the weaknesses of differ- 
ent classes of men, and combining all these 
qualities with a silent, but alert observation 
that seemed almost supernatural, it was not 
singular that the criminal seldom escaped on 
whose path officer Hatch was started. 

The policeman had just returned from the 
West, where he had succeeded in unravelling 
a peculiarly adroit and successful piece of vil- 
lany, in the discovery of which al! his prede- 
cessors had failed. 

As the two detectives stood talking together 
on Wall street, Mr. Spencer happened to pass 
by, and he paused to inquire of Thorp whether 
he had struck any trail yet, and receiving s 
reply in the negative, hurried away. 

The sight of the broker suggested Thorp’s 
next remark—* That's a troublesome piece of 
business I’ve got on hand just now, and thus 
far it's completely bafiled me; I wonder what 
you’d make of it, Hateh ?” 

“What kind of work was it?’’ asked the 
other. 

“A twenty thousand dollar business. (Office 
entered, iron safe broken open, and money 
abstracted, all in the neatest, completest way, 
sir—not a pane broken or a lock disturbed.” 

** And you haven't got on the scent yet?” 

‘Not after a week’s hanging round. A 
singularly cute piece of work ;’’ and the detec- 
tive briefly sketched the facts of the burglary. 

“Burglars don’t do up business in that 
smooth fashion,” remarked Hatch, when the 
other was through. ‘ And why not help him: 
self to the whole pile, when he had such 4 
chance ?” 

‘That's precisely the point I don’t under- 
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stand, Altegether a singular affair,” replied 
Thorp. 

His companion went ever rapidly in his 
mind the principal points ef the case. ** Broker 
absent—two sets of keys, in possession ef son 
and book- keeper—-oflice-boy.” 

“ Look here, Hatch,’’ said Thorp, as a bright 
idea struck him, ‘if you've no special business 
on hand, s’pose you step into the office a mo- 
ment, and see if you can find an end to the 
rope?” 

The policeman assented, and they walked 
into the office, where the safe was shewn, and 
he circumstances of the robbery related again 
yy John Spencer himself. 

\ few glances of Hatch, apparently careless 
ynes, took iw the book-keeper, from the hair of 
his head to the toe of his boct, and in these 
the detective had settled in his own mind that 
whoever had robbed that safe, Adam Crawford 
was not the man. The office-boy underwent 
the same silemt interrogation, with a like 
result, and while the three men stood talking 
together by the safe, im the inner room, An- 
lrew Spencer walked in. He nodded plea- 
santly to Thorpe, with whom he had frequently 
talked cver all the details of the rebbery, and 
after seme slight business with the book-keeper, 

jined the men a mement, and Hatch steod 
juietly watching the young man while he 
talked in a way that would not have attracted 
unybedy’s attention, but with a keen scrutiny 
that took in every line and shade ef expression 
on the young man’s face. 

“The thing was well done—we'll have to 
soncede that,’’ said Detective Thorp. ‘ But 
that safe was not picked by a common house- 
thief, for ene ef that sert would have helped 
himself te the whele pile, and not been so 
careful to smooth over all his tracks. A new 
hand at the trade, probably.” 

“Ltoek it for an old ome; the thing was 
lone se nicely,” said Andrew, with a light 
laugh; but Detective Hatch caught something 
in it nobody else did. He spoke now— 

‘“ Perhaps the fellow had got into a fire, and 
made some speculation, er something of that 
sort, and wanted twenty thousand te help him 
out of it.” ‘ 

He was apparently speaking to the elder 
Spencer, but the whole pewer of his covert 


gare was bent on the younger’s face. He saw 


alight start, a little shadow of pallor there, 
and the whele thing lay bare te Morgan 
Hatch. 

“Well,” said Thorp to his companion, as 
they went out, “struck the track in there?” 
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“Yes.” 

Thorp darted a strong glance into his com- 
panion’s face; but that countenance was used 
to reticence. ‘Not that beok-keeper?” he 
said, 

ry Ne.”’ 

Then in a moment it flashed across Thorp 
who his companion meant. The surprise was 
so sudden that he stood still a moment; but as 
soon as he had heaped to this conclusion, the 
detective saw with the quick discernment of 
one used to these things how all the parts fitted 
into one another, and explained the unusual 
circumstances which had puzzled him whatever 
way he turned the crime over in his thought. 
‘Hatch, you're a trump!” hitting his com- 
panion a smart blow on the shoulder. Then, 
after a moment's pause: ‘ But to find out the 
motive—that’s the next step, you know ?” 

“Clear enough.” said Hatch. ‘This one 
was just the sort of material to get his neck 
into trouble. Rich man’s gon ’round town— 
fast—keeps horses—gets’ into bad company of 
men and women—all sorts ef extravagance 
and dissipation—falls into debt—runs into 
speculatien to help him out of it—promises 
large, but don’t pay at first—goes into the 
gambling deeper, needs more money, and at 
last gets desperate—keys in his possession— 
easy enough to abstract the money—hopes to 
pay it befere it’s missed, and there you have 
the whole thing. I’ve had so many such cases 
to deal with, that I can read them like a 
book.” 

“I’ve dealt with scores of ’em,” said Thorp, 
‘* but somehow this one threw dust in my eyes. 
I’ve got the end of the rope now—thanks to 
you, Hatch—and I'll follow the whole thing 


up; be @ thunderbolt to the old man, though.” 


«Serves these rich men right!” said Hatch, 
decidedly—‘‘ ought to keep a sharp look-out 
for their sons, and not leave them to run inte 
the fire.”’ 

“Well, [ shall see this job through now,” 
said Thorp. ‘My young gentleman little 
thinks what a storm ls brewing for him;” and 
the two men parted at the corner of Broadway. 

Less than a week after this, Mr. Spencer 
met the detective on the street. “I’ve been 
expecting news from you before this time, 
Thorp,”’ he said. 

‘* The job was done up more nicely than such 
matters usually are,’ answered the wary 
policeman. 

‘“‘The more [ think of it,” said the gentle- 
man, “the moream I convinced that the party 


) concerned was of the better sort—a gentleman 
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robber. But whoever he proves to be, when‘ either suspected it. Had not John Spencer, 
you get your grapples on him, fix him tight, ¢ by his daily life and example, taught his sop 
sir.” othat the making haste to be rich—the getting 

“You don’t want him treated gently on ac-‘ and holding of money, was, after all, the grea 
count of reputation, or previous good charac-<¢ dominant object of life, instead of laying 
ter, or anything of that sort?” asked Thorp, ? broad and deep as life itself those principles 
with a motive, perhaps. 2 of honest integrity, uprightness, beating agains: 

‘*No, sir!” growing excited—‘“ I’ve no weak‘ which no worldly temptation shall prevail! 
sympathy for that kind of scoundrels. Deal? Had not the weak mother taken for granted 
with him just as the law provides, without fear> that which no mother has any right to do 
or favor, If it was my own son, sir, who had ‘that Aer son could not go very far out of the 
been guilty of such a high-handed rascality, I: way ? Had she not had the flexible soul under 
should want him chucked right into the? her moulding influences from its birth! Had 
Tombs.” she sought to make the young conscience 

John Spencer turned on his heel; but the > sensitive in all directions during these forns- 
next time he saw the detective he remembered 5 tive years—the love of right, the loyalty to 
what he had. said. ? truth and honor deeper than life itself? 

Of course, you must have already forestalled And Andrew Spencer’s mother would have 
who was the perpetrator of the crime, and it> laid down her life for him; and yet she was 
is not necessary that I should dwell on it or on‘ “found wanting” here. 
the series of evil doings which culminated at She had placed no high idea? of living before 
last in this sim. Alas, that it is so common a his eyes; she had not watched his besetting 
one—that the ¢olumns of our daily papers are‘ sins, and fortified him where he was weakest 
blackened with the heading of these same, and< but the paramount tendency of her teaching 
that at the time I write this there is such an > and example—the spirit of the household had 
appalling activity in crime in high places; and‘ been such as to make him regard the world, 
alas for the broken hearts and blighted house-< its opinions, its regards, its honors, as the 
holds upon which this horror falls, a thousand ° greatest and best thing in life, and af occs- 
times darker than death. sional solemn shake of the head, and a small 











The policeman, with his long experience in< seasoning of “pious talk’? could not coun- 
these matters had touched on the main points>teract the effect of general example and 
of Andrew Spencer's downward career. At<daily life, and out of the world that she 
each of them he had paused a moment; but he: had served so faithfully for her own an 
had not moral strength to withstand the>her children’s sake, was Mrs. Spencer to reap 
flood of temptation which poured in on his< her reward. 


weak soul, and each step he plunged farther (TO BE CONTINUED. ) 
down. 
Gambling overwhelmed him with debts, and ‘ a ove 
} 


there was no way out of them except by rush- 


: . : The followi i ithy ‘ 
ing into speculations which seemed to promise te following peragraph is from the, pith ; 


. . sayings of Ralph Waldo Emerson :— 
an easy path out of his present straits. > 
Of course, he was usually made the dupe ‘«We spend our income for paint and paper 


























of others, and driven to desperation, he bor-< for a hundred trifles, I know not what, and no! ‘ 

rowed money, and put up one margin after: for the things of man. It is for cake that we 
onaibar. run in debt; ‘tis not the intellect, not the i ® 
These debts became due at the time when< heart, not beauty, not worship, that costs u: P 
an unusually large venture seemed to promise) much. We dare not trust our wit for making " 
immense profits. He said to himself, with< our house pleasant for a friend, and so we 7 
ae that weak sophistry which has beguiled so)buy ice creams. He is accustomed to car fe 
4 many souls to death, that he would borrow‘ pets, and we have not sufficient character t a 
i the money of his father, and he meant, or¢ put the floor cloths out of his mind whilst he ~ 
fis) if thought he did, to repay all that he had» stays in the house, and go we pile the floor . 
a stolen. And so desperate, maddened, he‘ with carpets. Let a house rather be a temple a 
played and lost. ¢ for the furies of Laeedwemon, formidable to all, = 
Ae | And yet Andrew Spencer was not alone to‘ which none but a Spartan may enter, or #° ms 
} i i blame in this matter. At the door of his father? much as uphold. As soon as there is society ” 


and his mother lay part of the guilt, little as) comfits will be left for slaves.” 
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“OUR BIDDY.” 


A CHAPTER ABOUT SHREWS. 





No person ever accomplished the proverbial 
transition ‘‘ out of the fryingpan into the fire” 
with greater celerity than did “Our Biddy,” 
when she left the parsonage and found a new 
mistress in the person of the wife of our village 
grocer. The whole story of her misfortunes 
may be anticipated in the simple statement 
that Mrs. Nancy Skinner was a shrew. 

A profound linguist, who belongs to that 
large class of sufferers known as ‘the hen- 
pecked,” has discovered that the word virago 
is derived from the Latin, and may be inter- 
preted thus—vir, a man; ago, I drive; which 
though perhaps not the most strictly classical 
rendering, may yet be accepted as a truthful 
signification of the word as proven by our 
every day observations of the world about us. 
Men have been driven to intoxication, to bad 


society, to the grave, to the scaffold, to ever- - 


lasting destruction by that venom-charged 
weapon, & Woman's tongue. 

As yet the historian and novelist have failed 
to portray the real flesh and blood husband of 
avixen. A Socrates who receiving a shower 
fdirty water after a torrent of abuse, calmly 
remarks, that ** thunder is usually followed by 
rain.” A Petruchio good humoredly taking as 
pleasant jokes all his wife's invectives. A Joe 
Gargery who seems to find ample comfort in a 
pot of beer, and the simple remark that his 
better half is ‘‘on the rampage,’’—all these 
are ideal characters, very delightful as heroes 
f novels or plays, but quite too far-removed 


from human frailties to stand as representative . 


men of the large class to which they belong. 
Quite below this exalted standard of patient 
endurance fall the Johns and Thomases of the 
present day. Men who are merely ordinary in 
their attainments, possessed of passions, and 
subject to weaknesses, gifted also with that 


unruly member—a tongue—which under much < 


provocation will be excited to self-defence— 
men who are naturally lovers of concord and 
fond of peace, and cannot easily, through the 
thick disguise she wears, bring themselves to 
regard a vixen as a heaven-sent blessing. 
Such at least was Peter Skinner, the afflicted 
husband of Biddy’s new mistress. 

It has been said that Socrates marritd Xan- 


« 
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tippe, knowing her disposition, as a sort of 
afflictive ‘‘means of grace,” as far as a hea- 
then might know or appreciate such a religious 
ordinance; but Peter Skinner did not take his 
wife ‘‘ for better or for worse” with any such 
design. Twenty-five years ago when he com- 
mitted this ‘‘ mistake of a lifetime,” she was 
a young, blushing thing, gentle and tender, 
and overflowing with sweetness. Wrapped in 
delusion he passed through the six months of 
wholesale deception commonly called a court- 
ship,-and launched out with high hopes upon 
the sea of matrimony. 
Just when the chang 
could tell. It was notsilil ths certainly 
before he discovered th taken a ter- 
magant into his house and that @he@ was deter- 
mined to rule the same, evidently with no 
velvet hand. Time rolled on, and matters 
grew worse and worse in the home of the 







Peter never 


grocer, with no outward visible sign thereof, 
except that Mrs. Nancy’s little black eyes grew 
blacker and sharper, and the slender nose 
longer and thinner, as the cheeks shrunk 
away, eaten up by the wicked temper which 
she nourished in her breast—while Peter's 
round face took on a stolid expression of en- 
durance and resignation, quite in contrast 
with the look of jolly good humor which had 
originally rested there. It was rarely that he 
ever wore that look now. Sometimes, away 
from home, seated upon an empty cask in his 
store, with a few casual loungers about him, 
he would forget, for the moment, the skeleton 
in the closet at home, and laugh and talk as 
merrily as any of them—but woe betide him— 
if a woman's figure darkened the doorway in 
such an hour, and that woman proved to be 
Nancy Skinner. She would not speak unples- 
santly then of course, to scold him for his lazi- 
ness or taunt him with his inefficiency, but she 
could look unutterable things with those pierc- 
ing eyes of hers, and when Peter put up the 
shutters and started for home at night it was 
with fear and trembling. 

Semi-weekly, or thereabouts, after an un- 
usually severe attack, Peter was in the habit 
of declaring that he would be master in his 
own house, but somehow he never had been, 
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and the prospect of such a state of affairs grew 
daily more and more uncertain. And this was 
the unhappy result of an unequal marriage. ' 
She was endowed by nature with an inordinate 
ambition, a nervous, excitable, fretful tempera- 
ment. Peter was easy, good-humored, phleg- 
matic. He was content to plod through life 
with the patient steadiness of a dray horse. 
Nothing less than a high mettled courser could 
have kept pace with her desires. He was con- 
tent to make an easy living, droning about 
like the summer flies among his casks of sugar 
and molasses. She would have rushed eagerly 


into the excitement of trade, have marked out » 


wider plans and sought for larger gains. And 
80, foolish woman, she sought to drive where 
she could not lead, and scolded her husband 
for his small returns, and blamed him for lack 
of force and talent, and endeavored to control 
the business according to her woman’s vague 
notions of expediency. This was the primal 









source of e Skinner family, run- 
ning thi tty concerns of life, 
leaving e serpent” over them 
all. 


Not that all here recorded was generally 
kno o the world outside by any means. 
a village folks with whomethey asso- 
ciated, in the church of which they were mem- 
bers ‘‘in good and regular standing,” they 
passed for excellent, agreeable people, mode- 
rately happy as the world goes, contented and 
congenial. No one knew of the bickerings 
and fault-findings, the ungovernable temper of 
the lady, nor the angry retorts of the gentle- 
man, nor did any one outside the domestic 
circle hear the animated discussion which took 
place at the table upon the day when Biddy 
first made her appearance in the kitchen of 
her new mistress. 

‘So you have concluded to havé a girl to 
help you I see?” said Peter, good-naturedly, 
as he came in from the store rubbing his hands 
in an evidently happy frame of mind. 

Now if there was any one thing which seemed 
to render the shrew more irate than another, it 
was to see her victim in an extraordinarily 
good humor. It was the signal for an attack 
at once. 

“A pretty question for you to ask, Mr. 
Skinner, when I might have had one all my 
life but for your slack, good-for-nothing method 
of doing business.” 

‘Ah, my dear, I am glad to see you have 
the bottomless pit open as usual to receive 
me.” 

‘‘Humph,” she continued, sniffing the air, 
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like an old war-horse eager for the fray, ‘for 
twenty years now I have been a slave—yes, y 
perfect slave, Mr. Skinner, to your indolence 
While you have been lounging and gossiping 
in your store, I have been digging for our daily 
bread at home. But I have determined to & 
so no longer. Things may go to rack and 
ruin now, if you like. I have done all that] 
intend to do. I am completely worn out in 
mind and body.”’ 

‘It is a pity you hadn’t used your tongues 
little more, madam, so that it too might hay 
joined the general decay.” 

The taunt had its usual effect upon the lady 
to increase her volubility, and in no measured 
terms she proceeded to berate the partner of 
her bosom, whom, twenty years before, she 
had sworn at the altar to “love, honor, and 
obey, as long as life should last.” 

Peter followed with recrimination and sneers, 
coming at last to the declaration that he wouli 
be master in his own house, which he imme- 
diately proved was not the case by seizing his 
hat and rushing away as quickly as possible. 

His amiable spouse followed him with male- 
dictions to the door, then threw open the win- 
dow for a parting salute, and then repaired to 
the kitchen and commenced in whining tones 
to detail her grievances to the new servant, 
who through the half-open door had listene/ 
in amazement to the altercation, and looked 
forward with dim forebodings of the wrath to 
come upon her own devoted head. 

With dish-cloth in hand, Biddy listened for 
some moments to the woman whose ungovern- 
able temper had long since carried her beyond 
the bounds of self-respect, then she modestly 
ventured the inquiry— 

“And was ye iver expectin’ to be afther 
goin’ to heaven, ma’am ?” 

*““Of course I am,” retorted the madam. 
sharply. ‘* What do you mean?” 

“Oh, I mane nothing,” said Biddy, some 
what alarmed, “I was only thinkin’ what ye 
wud be afther doin’ wid him through the 
mighty long years that’s comin’ thin at all, 
at all.” 

‘‘The impudent huzzy,” said the vixen, as 


_she slammed the kitchen door with an uncom- 


promising bang, ‘‘to question the probability 
of my going to heaven. I'm sure I’ve had 
trial enough in this life to make me a saint in 
the next.” 

Her ill-temper did not long confine itself to 
attacks upon Mr. Skinner alone. Poor Biddy 
soon began to receive her share of abuse, all 
of whick she received with much meekness, 
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determined, if possible, to endure all things 
rather than give up a place which in very 
many respects was extremely desirable. 

At length the season for soap-making arrived. 
The energetic housekeeper, after mixing lye, 
potash and grease in the large iron kettle over 


the fire, left the kitchen to receive some visitors ) 


in the parlor, charging Biddy to watch the 
mixture that it did not boil over into the 
fire. 

Once alone, it occurred to our heroine that 
this would be a favorable opportunity to pur- 
sue her studies in the blue spelling. book, which 
had been now for a long time sadly neglected, 
owing to the complaints of her fault-finding 
mistress; 80 bringing out the well-thumbed 
volume from the dresser-drawer, where it had 
been concealed under some towels, picking out 
the letters carefully one by one, she was soon 
jeeply absorbed in the pursuit of knowledge. 


Grease, lye and potash soon formed a danger- ' 
ous combination against her, and, following< 
the bent of their slimy natures, began to mur- > 


murand simmer in the iron kettle, and soon 
filled the room with the disagreeable odor of 
their slanders and complaints. Still Biddy 
pored over the book, all unheeding the vile 
atmosphere they were creating about her. 

At length, with one combined effort, they 
lifted themselves to the top of the kettle, and, 
peering over to see what she was about, fell 
plump into the fire beneath, foaming and 


raging as they touched the blazing coals, and ¢ 


disappeared from sight. But still Biddy was 
following her big, red finger through the 


intricacies of three syllabled words, totally? 
oblivious of all that was passing about‘ 


her. 


Finally the disagreeable vapor of the burn- , 
ing soap penetrated the hall, stole quietly in < 
at the parlor door, and soon appealed to the, 


ever acute senses of Mrs. Skinner with no 
pleasant effect. 
‘“ T-i-o-n-shun,” Biddy was repeating slowly 


and carefully as the lady appeared at the 


kitchen door and gazed for a moment with 
wrathful eyes upon the picture. 

Comprehending the scene at once, all the 
demon in her was immediately aroused. 

‘Are you a natural fool?” was the question 
more forcible than elegant which she first 
addressed to the object of her wrath. 

As Biddy seemed stupefied and unable to 


answer this rather pointed inquiry, she re-« 


peated the same, and then, seizing the innocent 


spelling-book, she boxed the girl’s ears with its 


as though she had been a wilful child of six 


“OUR BIDDY.” 
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summers, and sent it spinning into the corner 
eof the room. Once more, her black eyes flash- 
Sing with rage, darting upon the frightened girl 
éshe screamed again the only words which 
“seemed to be at her command— 

‘*Are you a natural fool ?”’ 

‘Yes, ma’am,” said Biddy, meekly, evi- 
¢dently thinking some reply necessary, and 
? rubbing her smarting ears, and vainly trying 
Sto collect her scattered thoughts, which had 
¢ been quite dissipated by this outward applica- 
2 


¢ 
a 
¢ 


tion of knowledge to the brain. 


’ 


‘‘Bridget O'Crinnigan,” said I from the 

S doorway, where I had arrived just in time to 

Cwitness the scene, ‘“‘do you go up stairs and 

> get your bonnet and come with me. A woman 
who can command herself no better than that 
is not a fit person to control others.” 

Mrs. Skinner, who seemed somewhat sur- 
prised by the unexpected turn of affairs, was 
silent for a moment, during which time | took 
occasion to remark— 

“T am very glad that I happened to be a 
) visitor in your parlor when this scene occurred. 
Biddy was careless, I admit, but not inten- 
tionally wrong; and, if a proper time had been 
allowed her for her studies, would never have 
stolen it from the hours when she should have 
been at work.” 

I did not venture any farther remark, for the 
black eyes were flashing again, and this time 
at me, so as Biddy had made her appearance 
with a small bundle under her arm, I bade ber 
follow me, and made good my retreat from the 
presence of the shrew. 

The next day our worthy minister called 
upon me to know if I thought it was a Christian 
act to enter a neighbor's house and entice away 

her servants. 

I told him I thought it was decidedly. And 

that was all Biddy or I ever said about the 
matter. We did not desire to injure Mrs. 
2 Skinner’s reputation among those to whom her 
peculiarities were unknown, and we could not 
justify ourselves in any other way. 

¢ ‘Very foolishly done, by a very foolish wo- 
2man,” said Mr. Ewing, when I related the 
transaction with all its details that night. 
“You are a very Don Quixotte among wo- 
men.” 

‘And pray what sarm is done now, Mr. 
Sancho Panza,” I asked, rather testily, for I 
was conscious of having been somewhat im- 
politic in my action. 

“Why can’t you see, my dear woman, that 
eby your conduct you have rendered Biddy’s 
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chances of securing a new situation in this town 
about as good as those of a live Hottentot or a 
I am surprised 


Cannibal Islander would be. 
at your folly. 

** But, James.” 

“en,” 

‘«Why not keep her ourselves. You know’— 
I merely winked by way of finishing the sen- 
tence. I did not trust myself to say it for fear 
of possible listeners. 

‘*Yes, I know,” he said, nodding sagely. 
‘*Perhaps it would be best, since we can well 
afford it.” 

For the fact was, Mr. Ewing had ‘struck 
ile.” 
only twenty thousand dollars, the purchase- 
money of a little tract of land somewhere in 
Eastern Ohio, which had hung like a dead, 


weight upon the hands of two generations of ¢ 


the Ewing family, costing a small fortune in 
taxes, and bringing no return whatever. One 
hundred dollars would have bought it, and the 
thanks of the owner, five years ago. 
time when I fixed over my old summer bonnet 
with fall trimmings, I thought of that barren 
tract, and wished I only had the original money 
paid for it, with the interest accruing since, and 
all accumulation of taxes. I made a computa-. 


tion once of how much would be the amount. 2 
< herself.” 


1 should have been independently rich. 
But a strange man came to the house one. 
day and asked for my husband. Through the- 


sitting-room door I heard him make an offer 4 


of ten thousand dollars for the Ohio land. I 
could see that James was flattered and pleased 
with so large a sum for what he had considered 
as worthless. He would have closed the bar- 
gain at once. I coughed faintly. To my great 
satisfaction he took the hint and came into the 
kitchen. 

‘«] knew you was listening,’’ he said, ‘‘ what 
do you want ?” 


‘‘Twenty thousand dollars,” I said, hur-< 
2 mocking bow. 


riedly. ‘+ Not a cent less.”’ 


‘‘Pshaw! you're a goose, Martha, he never 5 


would give it. Why, the land isn’t worth one- 
tenth of what he offers me now.” 
«Yes, he will give it. You try, and see.” 
‘Well, just to please you. 
will be of no use.” 


But it was of use as the sequel proved, and I< 
>for you and yours which will continue as long 


felt mo little satisfaction in my part of the 
transaction when three days later Mr. Ewing 


allowed me to feast my eyes upon bonds and 
2 Biddy, who had come in unperceived a moment 
¢ before, and stood awaiting her orders for Sun- 


securities to the amount of twenty thousand 
dollars. 


‘Now James,” said I, ‘‘ not a word of this) 


Not a very large deposit, to be sure—< 


Many a) 


But I know it< 
; bear. 


PII PIrvryr un» 


to anybody. I am not going to be classed with 


the ‘shoddy’ and ‘petroleum’ mushrooms, | 
can tell you. We can use the money quietly, 
and none of our neighbors be the wiser. It is 
very comfortable to feel that you possess it, 
but not at all necessary to make any display. 
I shall even make the old parlor carpet do 
during the summer, and we will defer the new 
sofa until next year.” 

So tbree months had passed, and in the 
meantime I had done my own work, as usual, 
made over my mantilla, and not even the chil- 
dren knew of our good fortune. 

But Providence seemed to have thrown Biddy 
again into our family, and as our means would 
allow it, and | thought it might be done with- 
out exciting remark, I concluded to keep her 
It was a pleasant sight to see the broad smile 
which rested on her round, red face when | 
announced my determination to her, and as 
for the children, they fairly screamed with de- 
light to get their old favorite back again. 


After I had written the history of Biddy's 


> adventures among the good folks of the village, 


as heretofore related, I submitted the whole to 
Mr. Ewing for his approval. 

“Why,” said he, ‘‘ you have written much 
more about other people than about’ Biddy 


‘And that is just what I intended to do, 
sir. I drained the ink bottle to Biddy’s 
‘health,’ not to her ‘confusion.’ I did not in- 
tend to betray her faults especially, but to de- 
scribe some of the peculiarities in mistresses 
which servant girls are expected to receive 
patiently for months and years, but which we 
could not endure for a single day. Tell me 
now, candidly, what woman is there in alli 


«the circle of our acquaintance whose servant 


you would wish to be even for one short 


“hour?” 


‘None but your own, madam,” with a 


‘* Well, I am not unconscious of my numer- 
ous faults, Mr. Ewing, even in my manage- 


ment of servants. I have but one rule—treat 


~ them as human beings and put upon them no 


more than you would yourself be willing to 
In nine cases out of ten they will be 
respectful and docile, and form an attachment 


as life shall last.” 
“An that’s thrue for you, ma’am” said 


day dinner. 
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It was some months after ‘‘de Union come,” 
to adopt the chronology of the people who date 
all their events and ages now from the time 
when the heavy roll of the guns at Hilton Head, 
followed by the hurried flight of their masters, 
told them that the long looked for deliverance 
had come. 

The vague ideas of those ignorant and seclu- 
ded field hands, that the Yankees were some 
powerful monsters to be dreaded as well as 
welcomed, had been put to flight by the bodily 
presence of the orderly regiments who marched 
up the islands, paying in greenbacks for all 
they wanted, telling the people as they came 
ut to welcome them, or stood timidly by 
their doors, that they were free now, to work 
their land and plant plenty of corn for 
food. 

Some months had passed since that time, 
teachers were stationed here and there on the 
islands, Northern superintendents were en- 
gaged solving with Northern ingenuity the 
juestions of how to pay without money, to 
plant without seed, to plough without horses, 
and most important of all, to govern without 
power. And it is much to the praise alike of 
the patience of the superintendents, the trust 
of the laborers, and the charity of the North, 
that these questions were 80 satisfactorily 
solved. 

About this time the Arago came to anchor at 
Hilton Head, on one Saturday night in a terrific 
storm. The lightning showing clearly as day 
the long sandy strip of land, with its rows of 
tents and here and there low framed houses, 
which were the only dwellings then, where now 
hotels, and stores, and residences make a 
sizeable town, with its attendant village, 
Mitchelville, built for the people, lying close 
beside. 


startling enough to us. 

‘‘ Beaufort was taken this morning by the 
Rebels.” 

‘‘The regiments on the Shell Road have all 
been captured.”’ 

‘The teachers from the islands are all col- 
lected at Hilton Head to return North in the 
Arago.”’ 

“The troops are to embark to-morrow and 
Port Royal is to be evacuated.” 


BY MURRAY. 


The first news brought from the land was 





THE FREEDMEN’S HOMES. 





Great was the indignation, bitter the disap- 
pointment, and warm the protests that were 
expressed on board the ship, while many, who 
had during the voyage been employed in de- 
monstrating the utter impossibility that the 
freedmen should ever work or learn, were 
eagerly ready with ‘‘I told you so,” assuming 


by some wonderful logic, certainly not learnt 
out of Whately, that the failure of the mission 
had caused the Rebel inroad. 

But the next morning shone unclouded on a 
quiet harbor and quiet minds. A Rebel attack 
on Port Royal Ferry at the north of the island, 
soon repulsed, a general arming of all the civi- 
lians, and preparations to defend Beaufort, 
were the only foundations of last night’s report ; 
some teachers had come from Beaufort to 
Hilton Head for security, but those on the 
islands had staid quietly at their posts. All 
was now renewed confidence, and by noon we 
had permission to proceed to our destination 
on one of the islands. A little boat came 
alongside, and as we descended into it we 
watched with no little interest the first ‘‘ con- 
trabands” we had seen. Strong and grave, 
more manly and more quiet than we had ex- 
pected to find them, they rowed us across the 
bay to the shore opposite. We were surprised 
then, and often afterwards, at the almost 
universal look of sadness, lost sometimes in 
mirth and fun, but this was the habitual ex- 
pression of the face among them. This is 
beginning already to pass away, especially 
among the children, who wear faces untouched 
by the grief of slavery. 

Scarcely had our rowers by a few vig- 
orous strokes brought us out of the shadow of 
the steamer when they began to sing. The 
words were utterly unintelligible to our un- 
accustomed ears; it might have been Arabic, 
Greek, or African for aught we knew; but one 
word we heard, one name repeated, repeated 
over and over, murmured in the plaintive 
recitative, swelling out full and clear in the 
chorus, the name above every other name, the 
name of our Lord—‘“ Jesus! Jesus!’ The 
hope of the poor and sorrowing everywhere 
and in all ages, it had been their comfort in 
the night of oppression, it was their song in 
the morning of liberty. 

The next day we went down to visit the 
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plantation on which we had been located. Weyou. How is it, aunty ?—do your people ever 
went past the low huts, with a piece of log for 2 do such things ?” 

a doorstep, the square, unglazed opening that ; “Massa,” answered the old woman, trying 
served for a window, the single room with its¢to straighten herself up—‘ Massa, s’pose dey 
adjoining closet just large enough for the bunk Stake you,when you lile (little) chile—just sich 
that half filled it, the wide hearth where stood 2a”’—laying her hand on one of the urchins 
the universal hominy pot, the short ladder > who crowded round—‘dey send owner in 
leading to the dark loft above; and in such acfield, owner hab for work ebery day, ebery 
dwelling as this, sometimes with a floor, some- day, work ‘fore de sun git up, work when he 
times without, lived, perhaps, a father and ¢ git dark—work Sunday, too, sometimes, de 
mother, some aged relative, four or five chil- 2driber deda, wid lash in hand. When owner 
dren, a married daughter and her husband‘ git too old for work field, hab for cook, cook ; 
with one or two babes. eden eyes git bad wid fire, can’t see for cook. 

Vainly we puzzled over the question of dis-Shab for mine child. Massa gib owner peck 
posing of such a family for the night, but after¢corn in de week; no ’bacca, no ‘lasses, no 
a while we discovered that no white sheets, noting. Meat !—hi! kill de old ox Christmas 
nightly undressing, or tucking up, awaited<time. Jest two gown in one year, gown just 
these little ones so!” holding out her tattered homespun. 

‘You go lie down,” was the mother’s brief‘ ‘‘Massa he sit in fine house, sit in door for 
command, and the children curled themselves air; no work, smoke cigar. Who build him 
up on a heap of clothes in the corner, with aS house? Dis black hands. He hab bacon, 
square of old carpet or a blanket pulled over 2 sugar, English flour. Nigger git dem for him. 
them. 5 You ainte gwine tief, den, eh, Massa ?” 

We grew at length so much accustomed to¢ Her sharp eyes peered up into his face, as 
this summary method of disposing of children ° she waited for an answer, and that answer 
at night, that when some time after, we went‘ was the only one that could be given. “1 
into one of these huts and found a little child gaare not say I would not aunty.” 
in a night dress kneeling to say its evening S True, however, as her speech was, you can- 
prayer by the side of its aunt, and then lying2not speak to any superintendent or teacher 
down on a little bed of straw, with a pillow, ‘ there on this subject who will not tell you with 
and carefully covered up, we were lost in? 2 pride of this and that one, and yet another, 
amazement and delight. This, however, was Sand another, on the plantation or in the school, 
the only child on the plantation indulged in¢ who, uninfluenced by all the power of slavery 
such unwonted luxury, but we found after->to blunt and pervert the sense of right and 
wards on another place, to our wonder, two‘ wrong, are so true, so honest, that their word 
little children enjoying an evening bath before 2is above suspicion, and their honesty is a 
having on their clean night-dresses. S proverb. 

These are the exceptions, however. The2 In the chimney-corner of one of the dark 
babies, it is true, are often made happy by Scabins, an old woman sat, on a heap of rags. 
a soft bed in a round basket, woven of the¢ For months she had crouched there, too lame 
marsh-grass, which often reminded us of theSto rise. With great earnestness she told of 
ark of bulrushes, where the Hebrew mother? the pact—the dark and terrible past, with its 
laid her child. >memories of sorrow and terror; the rice plan- 

On our way that first day we were stopped Stations, with their sleepless nights of labor; 
by a very old woman, bent and tottering, the Othe death of her only boy, murdered by 
ragged handkerchief scarce hiding her white cruelty ; the sale, the auction-block in Charles- 
head, and her eyes still looking from her¢ton; the ‘‘good hand of God” that kept her 
wrinkled and shapeless face with keen andSdaughter with her on the same plantation 
suspicious scrutiny at the new comers. Onecand then the thundering guns, that sent the 
of our party had been talking to a listening 5 masters in terror tothe main. Of the efforts 
group of the virtue and necessity of honesty, ¢ of the people to hide themselves, lest they 
only ae by reed approving ‘ Yes, ?should be carried away from the power of the 
massa.” ‘* That’s so.’ ‘coming deliverers. 

‘‘Now, aunty,” continued the lecturer, ad- ? How night after night the men watched 
dressing this old woman, “we used to hear ‘round the cotton house, lest the masters should 
that your people here steal from your masters— return and burn it, while at any alarm the 
that there were not any honest ones ainong 4 women and children fled to well known hiding- 
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places in the woods and swamps. ‘Den I 
done forget my lame foot,’’ added the old 
woman, ‘“‘and I hop, hop, hop, for go long 
wid de rest. Ebery mudder boil leaf for de 
chilen to drink, stop cough. 
come, hunt here, hunt deda—he no hear dem.” 

One very valuable house-servant the master 
was determined to have, and he looked for her 
again and again ; but, as the old woman said, 
amid shouts of laughter from the bystanders— 
“Dat gal was a fair partridge,” and he could 


When massa 


not catch her. 

By slow degrees, this old woman grew bet- 
ter, and recovered the use of her feet through 
the kind care of one of the teachers; and 
when, & few months afterwards, she came 
walking up to the house without crutches, 
very characteristic was the blessing she pro- 
nounced on her friend. ‘Do, dear Lord—do, 
dear Jesus, gib her a blessing! Dis pore old 
critter got noting but eggs to gib her. Do, 
dear Lord, gib her a high place in de king- 
dom.” 

It was almost like being in some strange 
country, to go in at evening to her hut, and 
sitting down on a bench, listen to the bro- 
ken English of the littte group that gathered 
there. The dancing wood-fire light shone and 
sparkled on the low, black room; the clumsy 
shutters fastened close, to keep out the night 
airand the much-dreaded witches, known as 
“hags;” the few black pots and wooden 
buckets which formed the wealth of the house- 
hold; the old woman talking, praying and 
singing by turns on one side of the fire; her 
daughter, in a red flannel jacket she was very 
proud of, with her laughing face full of mis- 
chief, on the other; the tall son-in-law, who 
listened in dignified silence to his wife’s merry 
stories of the panic and confusion on the places 
when they thought the masters were going to 
carry them ‘‘ up the country ;” and the demure 
little mouse of a grandchild of three or four, 
who rises and courtesies whenever addressed by 
her grandmother. This custom, ‘‘manners,’’ as 
it is called by the people, is universal ; the chil- 
dren are carefully taught to make a courtesy 
whenever they take anything from an older per- 
son or hand anything tothem; the scholars cour- 
tesy whenever the teacher hands them a book, 
and it is very amusing to give a little tot, just 
able to walk, and not able to talk, a lump of 
sugar, or a piece of bread, and see the grave 
deliberation with which, after its mother’s 
admonition—‘* What for you forget your man- 
ners?” the little thing will walk up facing 
you, and make its courtesy, sometimes losing 
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its equilibrium, and sitting down flat in the 
effort. 

The poor children have rather a hard time 
in trying to live and grow. 

Some months after our arrival, we went into 
a hut on another plantation, where a little 
favorite of ours had been taken with fits. 
Such asick-bed! On some old clothes lay the 
little helpless thing, dressed as usual, her 
bare, cold feet on the dirty floor, while her 
great-grandmother, a withered old woman, 
stood by, shaking her to ‘bring her to,” 
while the chickens hopped over and over her, 
making their way to the hominy-pot in the 
chimney-corner. On one side of the room 
stood a little square box, of rough pine, in 
which lay the earthly remains of a baby who 
had died the day before, and one or two of the 
child’s aunts, standing at the door, remarked, 
‘¢What good for fight long de chile? If eber 
we set our eyes on a chile, de Lord set His 
eyes on dem, too, and when Jesus want him, 
what good to hole him fast ?” 

But one of the teachers, without waiting to 
combat the theology, ordered a bath of warm 
water at once. It was far easier said than 
done. The hominy-pot could not be emptied, 
because there was no plate in which to put the 


hominy. 


‘*Run, boy, ober yonder; ax Aunt Jenny for 
send de oven,” said one. 

The boy returned with great deliberation, 
bearing on his head an iron bake-kettle, and 
was sent off again to pick up pine cones to 


make a fire. When this was done, and the 
oven put on filled with water, it was found to 
be in a decidedly leaky condition, so much so 
that it put out the fire, and the last resource 
was a little saucepan that held about a pint. 
When the water was warm it had to be emptied 
into a large tub and refilled; but slow as was 
the process, it was accomplished at last. Warm 
water sufficient for a bath procured, and in a 
little while the child opened her eyes and 
ceased her moans. Her uncomfortable tight 
dress was left off, she was warmly wrapped 
up, and soon asleep. A few days after she 
came back to school.as well as ever, and almost 
deserving the name her grandmother called 
her—‘‘ He mischief; he de pure mischief.” 

In contrast to this was the care taken of 
another child on the neighboring plantation. 
The hut was as bare and as small, but tidily 
whitewashed, and since the summer sun lay 
hot and stifling on the green cotton-field in 
front, the back door was set open that the 
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marshes might come in. In a rudely fashioned » 
cradle, with its clean coverings, lay the dying‘ 
infant, and the young mother, sitting by its¢ 
side on the floor, watched, as she had watched 
for six weeks, with the most devoted and un-¢ 
tiring affection. Most of the night-time she 
held it in her arms, and when she slept it was} 
on the floor with her head on the cradle, that 
she might wake if it stirred. Hers had been 
a sad life, separated for many years from her‘ 
husband. The ‘blessed Union” had given? 
him back to her for a few happy months, and 
then of his own free will he had left her to 
fight for that Union, and now her only wish 
seemed to be that he should return before his 
child died. 

But the next Sunday she came to the church, 
a piece of black stuff tied round her white ‘ 
head-handkerchief in sign of mourning, quiet 
and calm, though the tears filled her eyes as 
she answered the offered sympathy with—* He 
better off now, Miss , | know dat, but I 
miss him too much.” 

That church under the live oaks, the place 
of meeting for all the island, has seen a new 
era come in. The line across the church that 
marked by a slight depression the difference 
between master and slave is there still, but 
disregarded now, for the northern superin- 
tendents were willing to sit anywhere, on the 
window sills, on the pulpit steps, so that there 
might be room enough for those who crowded 
to the church, needing now no pass from their 
masters to enable them to worship God. White 
marble tomb-stones still stood outside, where 
the families of the planters had buried their 
dead, but the once slave children clustered 
round them, exercising the new and delightful 
power of reading the inscriptions. 

The oak trees of many years’ growth, with 
green ferns growing on the broad trunks, still 
stretch their grand old arms around the church, 
but now, on many a festive occasion—Fourths 
of July, Union victories—the ‘‘red, white and 
blue” flashed and waved among them with its 
new meaning—protection for the oppressed, 
hope for the future. 

In this church, on Sunday mornings, the 
children gathered to say their Bible verses 
and learn the hymns that northern children 
sing, intermingled with ‘‘ America,” and new 
songs of freedom from Whittier’s pen. 

Here the songs of the house of their bond- 
age rung¢out clear from the lips of the freed 
people, still keeping in quaint expressive 
hints traces of the sorrow past. As, for in- 
stance— § 
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“ Hurry on, oh my weary soul, 
And | hear from heaven to-day. 
My sin is forgiven and my soul set free, 
And I hear from heaven to-day. 
My name done call in th’ odder bright world, 
And I hear from heaven to-day. 
The bells done ring in th’ odder bright world, 
And | hear from heaven to-day. 
My Saviour call in th’ odder bright world, 
And I hear from heaven to-day. 
I hurry along to th’ odder bright world, 
And | hear from heaven to-day. 
Hurry on, oh my weary soul, 
And I hear from heaven to-day. 


Here came northern visitors to explain to 
them what freedom meant, to warn and in- 
struct them; and their long trusted governor, 
whose wish is law to them, who well deserves 
the title they give him—* We true friend, Gen. 
Saxbee’’—came to counsel and encourage the 
people, who listened to him with intentness 
that lost not one word. 

Here were brought on their way to the tomb 
the coffins of northern superintendents, whose 


( work forthe people occupied their last thoughts. 


One of these superintendents had been more 
loved and trusted by his people than any other 
on the island. The funeral hymn they were 
singing ended in passionate wailing and sob- 
bing as his coffin was laid on the communion- 
table with its wreath of white camellias; but 
a fairer, more enduring crown was the whis- 
pered blessings, the many tears, as the people 
took their farewell. ‘*He teach we last Sun- 
day about how de heaven be our home,” said the 
children, sorrowfully, and for a long time they 
kept the little books he had given them, and 
spoke of him as “ we first teacher.” 

Here the aged elders prayed when the dis- 
tant guns through the week told us that the 
fight was raging before Charleston. ‘Dear 
Lord! for thy promise sake help de Yankees. 
God, dat take hold of Moses by de right hand, 
take now Massa Linkum by de hand too. Send 
him on where we pore bredren and sisters cry 
out in de hard bondage. Lord Jesus, help dy 
blessed people of de North.” And from every 
part of the church echoed the earnest, ‘‘ Amen! 
Amen! Do, Lord!” 

Here were sad hearts and faces when the 
nation’s terrible loss darkened every hearth at 
the North. Obstinately disbelieving the news, 
resolved that it could not be, should not be, 
they prayed still, passionately, fervently, for 
his dear life, their Moses, their deliverer. 
That God would shield him from harm, crush 
every hand uplifted to hurt him, would keep 
his precious life safe in the Almighty hand. 

And when they could no longer disbelieve, 
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when they knew at last that their Lincoln, 
whose word was freedom to them, whose name 
was protection, the deliverer sent by God for 
whom they and their fathers had waited, was 
indeed gone to the martyr’s reward, it was 
with their own characteristic silent submission 
that they sent for mourning in which to drape 
the church, and, for the first time in those four 
happy years, left his name out of their peti- 
tions, recognizing that the crowned and glori- 
fied no longer needed earthly prayers, however 
full of love and blessing. 
- oe - - 
PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 

Natural science teaches us that all creation 
is woven into one great whole by the subtile 
threads of mutual attraction between its count- 
less parts. No planet is so distant, and no 
particle of matter so small, as not to exert 
some power upon all other matter; and every 
wind that blows, every change that takes place 
on land or at sea, has consequences as wide- 
reaching as the universe itself. It is the same 
with spirit. Each individual soul is connected, 
more or less closely, with every other soul in 
existence; and its path is the mean between 
the aggregate of all their influences and its own 
internal power. Every true thought and good 
affection, in any one of us, sends forth an en- 
circling atmosphere, which spreads like the 
ripples around the spot where a pebble strikes 
smooth water, till it reaches the farthest shores 
of the eternal world, Our spiritual life is com- 
mon stock, and our waste of it impoverishes 
the whole community. When we do well, the 
good is not confined to ourselves alone, but al! 
connected with us enjoy it; and when we do 
ill, the mischief is shared in like manner. 

This personal influence of ours, on those 
about us, works in various ways. Like all 
power which emanates from any given point, 
its effect is strongest on those who are nearest 
to us. In the family circle, for instance, or 
the intimacy of personal friendship, the results 
are obvious to the dullest perceptions. The 
wife imbibes the opinions and prejudices of the 
husband, and communicates in turn her likinge 
and dislikings, while the children adopt more 
or less from both. If the parents be really re- 
ligious, pure-minded and truthful, the whole 
family, servants and all, insensibly acquire 
something of their spirit; but if they are not, 
no amount of formal prayers, or preaching, or 
efforts by others, will counteract the silent, 
persistent lesson of their daily thought and 
speech. Punctuality, order, and neatness, in 
the rulers of a household, communicate them- 
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selves to the subordinate members of it, and 
even tones of voice and habits of speech are 
transmitted with a fatal certainty. There is 
more in this than mere imitation. It is a kind 
of moral contagion, which affects even those 
who are warned of it and on their guard against 
it.— New Jerusalem Messenger. 
~eoeceor 
HOW THE POEM ENDED. 
BY ALMENA C. 8, ALLARD. 
“ Have you given up your writing? 
Are your friends, the muses, fled ? 
Have you laid aside your lyrics? 
Is imagination dead?” 
To this quadruple of questions, 
Every one, I answered, “ No!” 
But a little elf has bound me, 
Where I would I cannot go. 


If I hear a sweet voice calling 
From imagination’s land, 
And I try to catch its numbers 
As I sit with pen in hand, 

ng over on the paper 


“5 


Peeri 
Are a pair of baby eyes, 

Or the little feet are flying 
Where a field of mischief lies. 

Up I start to rescue something 
Which the roguish fingers hold, 

With a gleeful exultation, 
As a miser clasps his gold; 

And with lure of “pretty playthings’ 
She is seated on the floor, 


And the shuttle of the waiting 
Poem is resumed once more. 


And another thread is woven, 
Is achieved another line, 
Clearly now is heard the silver 
Voices of the sacred nine— 
Crash! my work-box wrong side upward, 
All its contents o’er the floor, 
Scissors, cotton, silk and needles 
In confusion scattered o’er. 


All the spoils at length collected, 
Seated at the desk again, 
Baby hired with an apple 
From her mischief to refrain ; 
Still at last! two lines are written 
Glancing towards her rocking-chair, 
She is gone—the little elfish 
hing is almost up the stair. 
Thus, the “ finis” ne’er is written, 
And the nine are put to flight 
By the sparkle and the mischief 
Of the eyes so blue and bright. 
But, to me, a living poem 
Is the baby form and face, 
Sweeter than the poet’s numbers, 
Nature’s own unstudied grace. 


? McConnecsvILie, Onto, Sept. 1865 
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“An opportunity like this doesn’t come to a/ 
that is my 


man every day. Go in and win! 


advice.” 


The speaker was past middle age; and he who 


listened had made the record of about an equal 
number of years in his Book of Life. 

“ The stock will double on its present quotation 
in less than sixty days, Mr. Cushing,” pursued the 
speaker, with ardor. “I’ve given you a hint of 
what is doing, and a hint only; but, take my word 
for it, the stock will go up like a balloon. It’s 
down to twenty now; but it will range between the 
thirties and forties in a month.” 

“And go down faster than it went up, Mr. 
Slocum,” was answered. 

Mr. Slocum shrugged his shoulders, and looked 
arch and knowing. 

“Of course, you'll be out of danger. Fore- 
warned, forearmed. It’s a‘ fancy,’ I know. But 
there’s a game up, and I happen to have seen the 


winning cards. Take ten thousand dollars of this 


stock now, andin thirty days you may sell out at‘ 


fifteen or twenty thousand. The thing’s as sure as 
death. There’s not a particle of risk. 
been at twenty for the last year, and can’t get below 
that figure. 
while it’s on the rising numbers, if you don’t care 
to wait longer, for higher chances.” 

“Tf I understand you,” said Mr. 
“ there is no solid basis for the anticipated rise.” 


“None at all; but that’s no concern of yours or > 


mine. We don’t operate for a rise, but only take 
advantage of what we know is going to be.” 
“« After sixty days the stock will fall?” 


“Yes; and then stand from under is the word ;‘ 


you’ll not find me the owner of a share.” 
“Somebody will lose.” 
“ Of course.” 


‘’ And be swindled, of course,” said Mr. Cushing. ¢ 
“You may call it by what name you please. 
Go in and win’s ¢ 


But that isn’t the question now. 
the word.” 

“This winning, I think you said just now, was 
as sure as death ?” 

“ Death sure, Mr. Cushing!” 

“The remark has set me to thinking, Mr. 
Slocum.” 

“Ah! what of your thoughts?” 

“There is a last time coming for us all.” 

“So the preachers say.” Mr. Slocum shrugged 
his shoulders in a manner peculiar to himself. 


“When some of the ‘fancies’ will rule at very ? 


low figures, I apprehend. For one I should not 
like to hold them largely. 
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The stock’s “ 


You can sell at twenty-five or thirty, ¢ 


Cushing, ; 


I am afraid their value ? 



























































(would be light among the treasures we are com. 
»manded to lay up in Heaven.” 

“You're too serious, Mr. Cushing. I don’t se 
what this going in on a rising market has to do 
) with treasures in Heaven. We're not talking about 
dying, but living. The stock will move up in spite 
of anything you or I can do, and for the life of me, 
<I can't see where the harm is in taking advantage 
of a rise.” 

“All that I would gain, somebody else mus: 
lose,” said Mr. Cushing. 

“ Of course.” 

Mr. Cushing shook his head, “It wont suit me, 
triend I should be certain to hear of 
some duped and unfortunate loser on the very 
stock I sold as a fair article, when I knew it to be 
valueless above a certain rate. If I were to buy et 
twenty, I am afraid my conscience would never 
permit me to sell at thirty or forty, when I knew 
the purchaser would be swindled out of half his 
money. 

“You're too squeamish, Mr. Cushing! I call 
myself an honest man, and a Christian man also, 

‘and for the life of me I can’t see any harm in tak- 


Sloeur 
iocum, 


ping advantage of a rising stock, ‘fancy,’ or no 
‘ fancy.’” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Slocum,” said the other, “ but 
your remark about being a Christian man leads tre 
to say that I'm afraid Christianity hangs very 
lightly on the conscience of a stock speculator.” 

“ Did you never speculate in stocks, Mr. Cush- 
ying?” The interrogator frowned a little. He felt 
the remark as rather personal. 

“ Yes,” 

“ What about the Christianity of your conscienee, 
2 ha?” 

“It hung too lightly, sir—too lightly. I've 
gone in a few times on the rising market, and won. 
¢ But for every dollar gained, I made a loss in 


? 


g 


x 


) another direction.’ 
¢ Ah! That was unfortunate.” 

“So I felt it to be.” 

“ You had one consolation, Mr. Cushing.” 

“ What?” 

“ The stock speculations saved you.” 

“ How so?” 

“Of course, the misfortunes you speak of had no 
2eonnection with them; so what you lost by one 
? hand you made up with the other.” 

2 “On the contrary, Mr, Slocum, they were inti- 
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§ mately connected, and the losses were in conse- 


2 quence of the speculations.” 

“ That's a little remarkable.” 

« But no less true, sir.” 

«“ What was the nature of these losses ?” 

“There are two kinds of riches, Mr, Slooum— 
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earthly riches and heavenly riches. Gold and good. 
I gained gold, but lost good. In securing earthly 

treasure, I laid up just so much less of treasure in 

Heaven.” 

“T can’t understand why, Mr. Cushing. You 
didn’t cheat anybody, Speculation is neither rob- 
bing nor stealing. The article is in market, 
and you buy at current quotations. When a rise 
takes place, you sell. It may happen, and often 
does, that the price falls, and then you lose. You 
have adverse as well as favorable chances. The 
thing is all open to the day.” 

“Gambling sir, mere gambling,” answered Mr. 
Cushing. “A strife to gain what others may lose ; 
nota system of reciprocal benefits, which is the 
Christian law of social life. It is founded in an in 
tense and eager selfishness, that will not wait for 
the slow returns of useful work. It helps nobody, 
and generally hurts everybody whom it may hap 
pen to reach. Money, where it does not come as a 
rift or benefaction, should always represent a use 





fulequivalent. It isa sign of value. But, when 
I would possess my neighbor's money without a fair 
return, then, am I not covetous? Do I not desire 
his good? Am I not violating a divine command 
ment Che agriculturist, the manufacturer, the 
merchant, the artisan, and all who are engaged in 

luctive work or useful employments, serve the 
n good, and become sharers, by virtue of 
service, in the commonwealth ; but the specu 








lator, like a tumor in the body, draws in the rich 
blood, and gives back nothing but fever, nnhealthy 
excitement, disturbance of the useful functions and 
pain. That tumor, sir, is no part of the true body 
of society, and it will be extirpated in the last time 
It may grow, as other evil things grow here, but its 
life is opposite to heavenly life, and it will not be 
found in Heaven.” 

“You are too serious altogether,” Mr. Slocum 
made answer. “ This is an extreme and abstract 
view—more ethical than practical.” 

“Than practical! Why, my dear sir! the evil 
consequences of what I am condemning all right 
thinking men see and deplore. The causes lie, as 
I have intimated, in an intense and eager selfish 
ness, that grasps for gold as the robber grasps for 
plunder, Neither the speculator nor the robber cares 





for others; he does not gain by work, producti: 
or benefit of any kind, and take his money as the 
reward of things useful: but by the law of force or 
artifice. Is it uotso? Think!” 

Mr. Slocum was silent. 

“There is a last time for us all, my friend,” said 
Mr. Cushing, speaking even more seriously than be 
fore; “a last time that is sure to come. You and I] 
have stepped across the line of middle age. I will be 
fifty in a month, and you have already accomplished 
the half century. Five, ten, fifteen, twenty years 
at most, and we shall be missed from our places 
among men. Have you made your will?” 

The question, coming so unexpectedly, gave Mr. ¢ 
Slocum a start, 
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“Yes; of course,” he answered; “I am too 
systematic to neglect a thing of so much import- 
ance, Life is uncertain.” 

“ And in making it,” said Mr. Cushing, “you con- 
sidered well the nature and value of your property, 
and disposed of it with justice and judgment. As 
no part of your earthly possessions could be taken 
into the other life, you provided for their equitable 
distribution,” 

“TI did.” 

“Asa wise and prudent man. And then, Mr. 
Slocum, did not your thought go beyond, to that 
state of existence which succeeds? To that real 
world, where we are to abide forever? Did you 
not think of the ‘ riches divine,’ which are spoken 
of in God’s Holy Word, as possessed by the right- 
eous there? Of the treasure which our Lord 
enjoins upon us to lay up in Heaven? In leaving 
everything of the world bebind us at death, our 
future becomes a thing of momentous consideration. 
[he wealth of this world is represented by gold 
and silver—that of the spiriual world into which 
we rise at death, by goodness and truth. If we do 
not possess spiritual riches at death—if we have no 
good in our hearts nor truth in our minds, we shall 
be poor, miserable and wretched in the other 
world. 

“These things have pressed themselves on my 
consideration of late, and your remark about the 
gain in this fancy stock speculation heing sure as 
leath, sent them trooping through my mind again. 
But I have occupied both you and myself too long. 
Good morning !” 

“So you decline this opportunity?” said Mr. 
Slocum, as his friend moved away. 

‘I turn from it, and with a shudder at the 
thought that I was for an instant tempted. No, 
sir; there is a last time coming, and it may not be 
afar off. I will not burden my conscience with any 
transaction that is against the law of Heaven, into 
which I hope to rise when mortal shall put on im- 
mortality. Good morning!” 

And the two men parted—one to ponder more 
deeply on the principles of rectitude and the laws of 
heavenly life by which man must be governed, if 
he would build his house upon a rock, the otber to 
forget warning and suggestion in the selfish love of 
gain, that impelled him to the use of any means not 
in contravention of human law, by which gold was 
to be won. 

“Have you heard from Mr. Cushing within a 
day or two?” asked a business friend, addressing 
Mr. Slocum, two or three weeks subsequently. 

“No. Why do you ask? Is he sick ?” 

“Very sick. The last I heard of him, the doc- 
tors had but small hope of his recovery.” 

“You shock me! Mr. Cushing! Can it be 
possible! What ails him?” 

“Some disease ofthe heart, I understand.” 

“ And not expected to recover ?” 
Mr. Slocum’s countenance grew serious. His 
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thought recurred to his last interview with Mr. 6 
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He shut his eyes, the smile still lingering about 


Cushing, and he felt a slight chill running along? his mouth. But it began fading slowly, and when 


his nerves. In drawing so near to his friend and ‘ 


acquaintance, death seemed to stand most unplea- 
santly near to himself. 


Cit died away, tranquil peace rested calmly where 
> the light had been. He was at rest. 
S “No ‘fancies’ in the last time,” said Mr. Slocum, 


All day the thoughts of Mr. Slocum kept turning > communing with his thoughts as he walked, in 


to the sick man, and in the evening he called at< 


his house, to make inquiry as to his condition. 

“ Will you go up and see him ?” asked the sad- 
faced wife of Mr. Cushing. 

Mr. Slocum went up to the death-chamber; for, 


to one of them, that last time had indeed come. A ‘ 
pale, placid face, and clear, calm eyes met him. ¢ 
The Angel of Dissolution had placed his signet $ 


there, and none could mistake the sign. Mr. 
Cushing smiled feebly but sweetly, as he took the 
hand of his old business friend. 


“T am pained to find you so ill,” said Mr.< 


Slocum, in a troubled voice. 


The smile did not fade from the sick man’s lips, ¢ 


as he answered feebly— 
“The time has come soon r than I expected; 


but I am not afraid. I think th-re is some treasure ‘ 


laid up in Heaven. If the amount is not large, it 
is in good securities, I trust; no ‘fancies,’ friend 


Slocum! No speculative stocks. Nothing but, 


what is truly spiritual and substantial—that is, of 
love to God and the neighbor.” 


sober mood, homeward. “ Will it be so in my hour 
) of extremity ? Will there be no worthless securities 
Cin the treasure I have sought to lay up in Heaven, 
9 when I go, stripped of earthly possessions, into the 
ceternal world? God help me, if my soul were 
required to-day! I thought him weak and foolish, 
when he would not goin and win, as I have. | 
Sam richer to-day, through the operation, by over 
five thousand dollars—somebody will be poorer in 
the same amount before sixty days—but I am glad 
Cushing held back. He could not have died go 
peaceably with that burden on his mind. ‘ Fancies 
amid the securities sought to be laid up in Heaven! 
I never thought of that before. I must look closer 
Sto my investments; for what shall it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and lose his own soul?” 
On the next day, Mr. Slocum sold out all his 
speculative stooks, and has not since sought to gain 
Ca single dollar, except through legitimate trade 
He cannot forget Mr. Cushing, nor the inevitable 
last time, that comes to all. T. S.A. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


OUR SQUIRREL-CAGE. 
BY MRS. HARRIET E. FRANCIS, 


Close by our home is a beautiful hickory tree, 
and under that tree is a rude bench, and upon that 


bench stands a equirrel-cage. Now that cage is a - 


curiosity in architecture, and could only have been 
made in obeyance of fingers prompted and moved 
by boy’s nerves, thought and plans, for it is boyish 
all over, from the steep, projecting roof to the little 
trap-door that fastens with a hasp from the wheel 
that adjoins the house, made of two circular boards 
connected with umbrella stays to the rudely-cut 
holes that make a passage from the wheel to the 
house when tbe wheel stands “just so.” 

There is but one defect about the cage—it should 
have been on wheels, for I believe every boy in the 
village at one time or another has been possessor of 
it, and it is a heavy load for the shoulders; but I 
suppose they all comforted themselves as our boy 


did when he laid it down with a very red face, and > 


labored breath, and quick movement of his hand to 
his shoulder blade— 

“ That’s solid anyhow. No danger of its smash- 
ing up like your city jimerack toys that wont stand 
the breeze of a humming bird’s wing.” 


“But what are you going to put into it?” we ques- | 





‘ tioned as we all gathered around, as twenty other 
households had done before, to inspect the treasure. 

“Oh, something,” with a continued rubbing with 
his hand a rather blank face; then turning to his 
younger brother, as if to change the subject—* Do, 
Sam, run and get the hammer, [ must tinker up 
this door a little and cut my name on the roof. | 
wonder why Tom Gage did not spread his letters 
from top to bottom ’—and he did not keep the cage 
over night.” 

And we went into the house, thinking of the 
natural bridge with the carved names of its ambi- 
tious visitors, and mixed up with it all was the 
memory of this old saying—* The boy is father to 
the man.” 

Well, the squirrel-eage, after being repaired, 
stood. Every new-comer boy in the place tried to 
barter for it, and the little boys whirled the wheel 
and admired it, and tucked in leaves to see them 
whisk around, and when any one questioned the 
owner as we did at the first, he still said “some- 
thing,” and went to whistling as if he was a little 


> sore on the subject, and noise healed the pain as we 


blow upon a burn to cool it into comfort. 

At last the hickory-nuts began to ripen and fall, 
and one day a little red squirrel peeped with its 
bright eyes out of the woodpile this way and that 
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PIII 
to see that there was no danger near, then whisked 


along on the fence and picked up a hickory-nut and 
disappeared. Tiere was the “something” for the 


cage, if it could only be trapped, and many a grave < 


consultation was held, while all the time the little 
thief grew bolder and saucier, till he would hold up 
a nut in his fore-feet and nibble away for the meat 


upon & branch of the hickory tree almost above the 


potters. 
Sam was rather keen if he was a younger brother, 


and one day, keeping his own counsel, he went‘ 
iown to the shop and coaxed his father to show / 


bim how to make a “ figure four” trap, then came 

home and took some boards and made its counter- 

part on the woodpile, hiding it from sight by piling 
wood around it. 

A little nibbling sound came to his ears as he 
entered the gate from school that very afternoon, 
and with one bound he vaulted the woodpile and 
laid down to listen. All was silent; then scratch, 
scratch. “It could not be a snake,” he said to 
himself; “it might be the squirrel, or a rat, or a 
strange cat,” and so the next boy below Sam—as 
a big boy could not put on a small boy’s mitten, 
but a little boy could wear his own and all sizes 
bove his—was coaxed to array his hand in the 
hand-coverings of the whole household, and reach 
in and seize the prisoner. It took considerable 
puffing of flattery about his bravery from stronger 
lungs than his, and a hard breath of his own, to 
inflate his courage up to the acting point; then 
there came a quiet lifting of the board, a squeal, a 
losing of teeth that pressed like a vice over the 
thick woollens, and the little red squirrel was placed 
in the cage amid loud hurrahs that would have 
frightened the staid neighborhood out of its pro- 
priety if it had not heard boys before. 

Here was a triumph indeed. The owner of the 
age, that so long had waited for “ something,” had 

Sam trapped it, and Ed’s own little hand had 

placed the pet inside the door and closed the hasp 
tightly above it. Then Sam called to the boy saw- 
ing wood across the street, and the boy sawing 
wood whistled for another, and before half an hour 
there was a group of them in the yard as thick as 
the men would have been if an oil spring had burst 
out in the centre of the common. Some were top 
of the woodpile examining the wonders of the figure 
four trap, others were looking at Ed’s fingers to see 
the faint imprints of the squirrel’s teeth, while the 
rest were debating for the chance to peep inside the 
cage, and the while the little prisoner, with panting 
sides, was hid in the dimmest corner of the cham- 
ber, where no one could see him without they had 
the power of looking through an inch board. 

One day passed, and there was no squirrel to be 
seen; then the second, but the hickory-nuts dis- 
appeared before the third day morning, and in the 
afternoon of the same, when not a breath of wind 
Was stirring to make a noise, and the children were ¢ 
at school, we heard a strange whizzing and whirling, 
and walking softly on tip-toe to the window, found ¢ 
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that the squirrel was in the wheel turning it with 
great velocity. It paused a moment, looked up to 
us with its bright, round eyes, and then disappeared 
within the house; and though the children, when 
told of it, kept as still as mice and peeped through 
the bushes round to the tree, and did not speak a 
loud word until evening, yet we saw no more of the 
squirrel that day. 

There were two little air-holes as large as a pipe- 
7 stem in the roof of the cage, and Sam, the next 

morning, walking about and wishing for the tenth 
time that the squirrel would come out and show 
itself, and then stooping down to see if he could get 
a glimpse of him, at last with the restlessness that 
springs from disappointment, that must vent itself 
in action, he put bis mouth to an air-hole and gave 
a good blow. Quick as a wink out popped the 
squirrel into the wheel, and placing his fore-feet on 
the wires to escape, it turned around with the speed 
of a windmill. 

That was a discovery that was put in practice 
every ten minutes afterwards by somebody while 
the children were around home. When the squirrel 
hid in the chamber, a strong breath down the air- 
hole would frighten him out, and soon he became 
so tame that he would run down of his own accord 
and seat himself on his hind legs, with his bushy 
tail raised behind him like the back of a Boston 
rocking-chair, and hold meats in his fore-paws and 
eat away as grave as if he was the head of his 
ancestors. He was very active and playful, whirl- 
ing his wheel and bobbing in and out of his house, 
and twisting and grasping at any adventurous 
finger thrust in to touch the soft fur upon his back 
playing and eating almost from morning till night. 
He grew sleek and round, and his fur shone like a 
dandy’s oiled locks, and he seemed as happy as a 
baby when he wakes in the morning and finds his 
mother still in bed with him, and we scarcely 
dreamed of a notion of discontent in his breast, 
much less of the notion being put into action, when 
we came out one morning before breakfast and 
found a hole nibbled in the thinnest part of the 
cage, and the prisoner gone. 

Looking up and down, and over the woodpile, 
and under the rose-bushes, we heard a faint sound 
expressive of exultation, and, following it, saw our 
squirrel perched upon the ridge-pole of the horse- 
barn, eating bis breakfast of the nuts that had been 
provided for him over night, and whisking his tail 
as if he was using it for a flag of victory. It was 
no use to call, coax, or drive him. Sam set his 
trap, and Ed baited the cage with dishes full of 
meats, and we all joined together and chased and 
sieged him vigorously, but he whisked over our 
heads, dodged by our feet, and chattered and waved 
his flag as victoriously as ever from the ridge-pole 
of the barn. 

At last, thoroughly defeated, like any other de- 
feated party, we were loud in our words that the 
loss was less loss than gain, we did not have to 
water and feed him; and so he went his way, hook- 
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ing our nuts, whisking up and down the woodpile° and their apology was that they did not dream o; 
like a locomotive, yet never in his old quarters» its being a tame squirrel. 
again. > That was the last of him, for us at least, and noy 
One day not long after this we heard a Joud 5 when any one questions the owner of the cage about 
shouting and laughing, and lvoked out and saw a? what be expects to put into it, he still answers, “ (0), 
couple of students, in full pursuit of our squirrel, “ something ;” but instead of whistling as in the old 
disappear over the brow of the hill. On after in- ¢ time, he commences to talk about the prettiest pet 
quiry, we found that they did not kill him—for the > that ever a boy owned that lived in it onoe for, 
very good reason, I suppose, that they could not—‘ whole month. 
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NOVEMBER. Cyear following the appearance of a comet. Eve 
though so rare, they are yet estimated to have mai 


All the stray pleasure seekers have returned to the 
more matches than the moon with all her seductive 


city now. Pater-familias is bending low over ledger 
and day-book, looking up accounts with nervous ap- 
prehension lest examination shall develop a possible 
Ketchum or Jenkins among his confidential em- 
ployees. Mater-familias has turned the house out of 
the windows at home, and is in full enjoyment of the 
semi-annual disorder .f house cleaning. Young 
Adonis is twirling his mustache upon the steps of the 
Continental, and Dulcinea floats by, looking like an 
animated pyramid in the present dilated state of her 
crinoline. it is with sincere regret that we notice the 
enlargement of the ladies hoops this year In the 
moderate dimensions which hav> been fashionable 
during the Jast year or two, the hoop-skirt has been 


shining 

One would not think that a scientific investigation 
of the heavenly bodies would be so conducive to lov 
making, and yet experience has proven in number 
less instances that if a young man has honestly made 
up his mind to remain forever a bachelor, he shouid 
by no means invite a charming young lady to walk 
out with him for an inspection of the comet. Th 
result is invariably fatal. We throw out this hint « 
the result of observation, trusting that it may prove 
the useful “word to the wise” young people of tt 
“Home Circle.” 





a very desirable acquisition to the female costume, “WHAT THEY SAY.” 
imparting elegance to the figure, and contributing > 
essentially to th» health and convenience of the ? BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


wearer. But without being thought censorious we 
must say that the present ridiculous enlargement of 
the lower springs of the “jupon,” giving the immense > 
bell-like appearance to th: dress-skirt is neither taste- 
ful or becoming. However, fashion rules, and we 
shall all be obliged to submit, temporarily at least, to 
this new infliction. 

A heavenly visitor gives us another greeting during 
the present month, and in the absence of startling 
“rumors of wars” must of course receive extraordi- 
nary attention. The last comet, which in its friendly 
tour among the stars gave our earth a call, was the > 
ene which appeared in 1861. It was very beautiful, 
and was watched with intense interest all over our 
jJand—by the ignorant with fear and trembling lest it 
should oceasion the destruction of our little planet— 
by the superstitious, with awe,as betokening some 
great calamity to our nation. 

Well, it is a curious fact that these strange, mysteri- 
ous visitors have often been the heralds of great 
events from time immemorial, though at the same 
time there have been numbers of startling occurren 
ces which have come unannounced by such unusual 
messengers, therefore, we may conclude that the 
concurrence is more of accident than providential 2 
design. And as this is an age of startling develop- ¢ 
ments, and as Mr. Van Brunt sagely informs us,) A ten-year-old Sunday school boy was asked by h 
“Something happens most years,” doubtless “some- teacher, not long since, what the phylacteries of tht 
thing” would have taken place in eighteen hundred « Pharisees were. “Broad hems, such as ladies weal 
and sixty-five, even if there had been no comet to § on their dresses,” was the reply. “But the Pharisee 
presage the remarkable fact. didn’t wear them for the same reason that the ladiet 

One thing is certain, there is always an unusually ; do, did they?” “Oh, yes,’ was the wicked answe 
large number of marriages consummated during the 5 “to be seen of men,”—Sunday-School paper, 


Wouldst thou know what troubles many, 
What annoys them night and day? 

Not a frightful myth, or robber, 
But the spectre, “ What they say.” 


“ What they say?’ It haunts the maiden 
When her hat or dress she buys, 

Goads the matron, till she maketh 
Husband's purse a sacrifice. 


To the orator it clingeth, 

Daunts the statesman in his dream, 
With the pulpitteacher stealeth 

’T ween him and his highest theme. 


“ What they say?" Well, let them say it, 
Airy echo, fleet as dew, 

When they've breathed it, ’tis forgotten, 
They who hear, forget it too. 


Wouldst thou know what rules the million 
Themis, with her ancient sway? 

Pomp and tramp of banner'd legions? 
No,—the bubble, “ What they say.” 
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PARLOR AMUSEMENTS. 


rhe long evenings are coming again, and among 
the young people there is ademand for games of all 
jescriptions. We insert a charade this month, which 
js easy to play and requires but little costuming. The 
word is-- 
LAWSUIT—LAW-SUIT. 
CHARACTERS -— 
Eowarp TRACEY 
FREDERICK -PENCER, 
Mas. Laurence. 


Louisa. 
SERVANT. 


Scene tae Frest.—Law. 
Edward Tracey reading sedulousty. A 
knock is heard at the door—enter Frederick Spencer 


A emall perlor 


Eowanp.—Fred Spencer, or his spirit?’ This morn- 

yw when | opened my shutters, and saw the bright 

\ining, I said to myself,“ Whata lucky dog Fred 

is, this moment gasing on the lovely Rhine, or 
twanging the the banks of 
Moselle, while poor Ned Tracey must betake 

to the desperately dull study of law, if he w 

en wherewithal to pay the postage 

That 


this evening 


gay guitar on the blue 
himeelf 
ishes to 
was my 


solil 


quy of this 


rning ; I see you, looking far less 
happy (han I do. 

Faepenice.—My dear Ned, never did man feel more 
than I do. 


a beggared gentleman, who has 


want of kindness In me you see one 
y Wanting pity 
er known the real value of money earned by in- 

juetry. In despair 1 have come to you for sympathy 

and counsel. 

Epwanp.—Command me in all things, dear Fred, but 

your words mystify me. You have been such a bad 

I have had no 


bevond the vague direction, “ The Continent 


correspondent that address for you 
Faeperrce.—You know how kind my uncle was in 
upplying the place of my father—even making up to 
e loss of my mother, which took place in my in- 

So much did he love me that he plainly teld 


mel was his heir 


fancy 
and seemed to have no other ob- 
tin life than my welfare and happiness. I so re- 
turned his affection that his slightest wish was my 
law 


Tell me 


You have displeased him, per 


Epwann—Why speak in the past tense? 

14s happe nedt 

aps, but you over-rate his displeasure; let me see 
m for you? 

Frepenick.—Does not this mourning tell you the 

Ned? His is all that is left 

; with him I have lost everything—father, friend, 


memory to me of 


fortune, nay, the very means of subsistence. 
Oh, Fred, 
lam sorry for you, but the rest is beyond my com- 


Evwarp.—Dead! your poor uncle gone? 


prehension. You must tell me the whole story plainly, 
tto satisfy my curiosity, but that | may know how 
serve you. Meanwhile, remember my home and 


purse are yours 

Frevertce.—No, no, old fellow, I wont sponge upon 
you; I know you're notrich. I must and wid work. 

Eowarp.—That’s just what I was coming to,if you 
had only given me time. I want a good many law 
pers copied out; I was just going to advertise for a 
clerk, why can’t you stay here,do the work for me, 
and save me a world of trouble and expense. 

Frepeniwcx.—Agreed; really give me work, make me 
useful to you, and I shall be happy. But to continue 
my story. Isn’t it wonderful what philosophy adver- 
sity teaches! Once I couldn't mention the death ofa 
favorite horse, without passionate emotion, now I can 
calmly tell you [am a ruined man. To return to my 
tude. After bestowing a most liberal education upon 


father. 


me, he took me to his home to teach the 
duties and responsibilities of a man of fortune; then 
he sent me to travel, that 1 might learn to know the 
world from observation of men and manners. When 
we parted, he told me the first wish of his heart was, 
that I should marry. He said that, provided my wife 
were American, a girl of good heart, refined manners 


me 


and feelings, and one not unkindly disposed to my 
old would be His generous 
kindness touched me so deeply, that I would have 
everything for him. We parted with 
mutual affection and regret. I wandered from land 
to land, as you know, cheered by the kindest letters 
from My uncle wrote that I could never be 
replaced, but that he 


uncle, my choice his. 


sacrificed 


home 
was cheered in my absence, by 


an agreeable neighbor, Mr. Thrale, a man of ability, 


who had conducted the law business of the family, 


and was well a had 
the most liberal allowance, and every means of enjoy- 
But now comes the crisis of 
[ He hesitates. 

Epwarp.—I'll finish the sentence for you, Fred. At 


Cologne you met a pretty girl, who cast s 


juainted with all our affairs. I 


ing my European tour 
my fate; at Cologne I met 
glamour o’er 
you, and became a Venus in your eyes! 
Freperick.—Don't laugh, you would have 
did 


sincere 


admired 
her as much as | Admiration soon became love, 
I lingered on in Cologne spell- 
I had some reason to think my affe« 


was rudely awakened from 


fervent as 


bound tion was 
my 


happy dream by a letter from my uncle, telling of his 


returned, when I 
hasten 
Mr. Thrale would nursing him till my 
Alas! unknown cause the letter 
was a month old ere it reached me. I flew to America, 
wit on landing was laid up with a fever. When at 
lasted saw my homie, it was to find my uncle dead, and 


dangerous illness, and urging me to home, 


Insist on 


return from some 


the clever man of law in his old employer's piace, pos- 
sessed of all the property, made his by a will in which 
met 


door, rudely broke the painful intelligence to me, and 


my name did not appear. A servant me at the 
told me | might address his master by letter, his af- 
fliction for ath was too recent to 
admit of his seeing strangers! Howl found my way 


here, I cannot tell, bat instinct brought me to your 


his dear friend's 


friendship for counsel rhbrale is a dishonest villain, 
he has played me false, I know he has played me 
false, 1 know he has! What shall I do? 

Epwarp.—He is a rogue, the case is clear, Fred. I 
can’t well advise you; but I have many friends in the 
law, we will apply to the best among them, and have 
this busines sifted. 

Freperick.—I put myself in your hands, and thank 
you from my heart. 

; thanks. Come, my good fellow, te 
| They take their hats, and exeunt 


Epwarp.—No 
business at once, 
Scene tar Seconp.—Sclrt. 

Louisa and Mrs 

Mrs. Laurence.—My dear Louisa, don’t feed your 


Laurence at work. 


fancy in this way; it's very unbecoming, it really is. 
I reproach myself for giving way to your whim for 
attending a table dhdte, as it was there you first met 
this stranger. And@ your kind father!—how ill is he 
rewarded for his endeavors to promote your happ- 
It is most vexatious to think you should be 
sighing and dying for aman whom you only met for 
a few weeks in public places, and who cared so little 
for you that he left the town without seeking an in- 
terview 5 

Lovrsa.—Oh, auntie, spare me! Auntie, spare me 
I know my fault, especially towards my dear, kind 
I promise you never again to mention the— 


ness: 
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Mrs. Lavrence.—Ah, you true lawyer's daughter! 
Excellent casuist! You will not mention the hand- 
some stranger; you wil! only think of him. Now, I 
want him out of your thoughts; talking is less danger- 


ous than thinking. I suppose it’s useless asking you 


to walk out with me, even with a chance of meeting 
him. 
Lovisa.—For shame, aunt, to try and lure me with 


such a bait, How should he be here? What chance 4 


could bring about such an improbability? No, aunt, 
I don’t wish to go out; I would rather stay at home, 
and—read. 

Mars. Lavrexce.—Well, have your own way. 

i Exit Mrs. Laurence. 
Enter Mr. Spencer, shown in by a servant. 

Servant.— Master hopes you can wait half an hour, 
sir; there’s a gentleman with him [ Exit. 

FREDERICK (in much surprise).—I beg your pardon for 
this intrusion; I fear there is some mistake. Yet, 
surely this is Sergeant Forster's house! 

Louisa (aside)—I must be collected. (Aloud)—Yes, 
this is Sergeant Forster's house, and I—I am his 
daughter. Good morning, sir. [ Going. 

Freperick.—For pity’s sake stay! I know I have no 
claim on your remembrance, but I am so wretched, 
life has so much bitterness, that I cling to the faintest 
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‘ 

5 abrupt intrusion; the urgency of my news nitst plead 

> my excuse 

¢ Frepericx.—Dear Louisa, Jet me make you 
quainted with the dearest, truest friend man ever 
had! In Edward Tracey you see one whom J shonid 

wish you to hold next in your affection tome. buy 

? what has made you so excited, Ned? 

¢ Epwanp.—Can you bear great and unexpected news? 

Frepericn.—By my Louisa’s side I can bear amyt) 

















Epwarp.—A special messenger to you has just 


)rived from Mr. Thrale. The miserable man, tna 
‘to bear the disgrace he has brought upon himself, has 
fled the country, but sends you all the necessary 
documents for wmking possession of your uncle's pr 
)perty, imploring your forgiveness, and beseechir 
you to spare him from public shame. I believe n 
thing but the threat of the law-suit has produced 
these 
Frepericx.—Good news, tndeed! The last impedi- 

¢ ment to my happiness is overthrown! My dear 
d, does Mr. Forster know what has happened? 
Epwarp.—No; but your law-snit being virtually 
gained, you must yourself carry him the pleasant 
intelligence 

Frevenick.—Touisa! Ned! come with me, I 
stunned by too much happiness! (Exeunt omnes 











gleam of happiness. Stay but one moment, I beseech , 


you! You will soon be lost to me forever! You will 


think me impertinent, presumptuous—I am, perhaps, © 


both—but to see you thus unexpectedly recalls the 
happy days when, though silent from timid love, I 
dared to hope that I might one day win you. Oh, had 
I then urged my suit! But what do I say? Never did 
I so feel my poverty! Your father will tell you, Miss 
Forster, how great my misfortunes are, but for them— 
Oh, Louisa, I am miserable, yet I love you! I love 
you! 

Loutsa—But I am almost a stranger; you know me 
80 very little, how can you love me? 

Freperick.— Were you any other than yourself, I 


might wonder too; but you——. Through all my ‘ 
misery, the remembrance of one sweet smile you ‘ 


gave me has been my solace—solace as great as is the 

one bright star that lights a benighted traveller, 
Lovisa.—Did I meet you prosperous and happy, per- 

haps the world’s code might weigh with me, but you 


are unfortunate, so I dare to own that I have remem- > 


bered you with pleasure, and if 1 knew you better— 
FREDERICK (eagerly).—You would listen to my suit? 
Lovisa.—If that suit came through my father! 
Freperick (taking her hand).—What happiness! 

Enter Servant. 
Servant.—Master’s ready to see you, sir. 
Freperick.—I will be with him direetly. 
[Exit servant. 


Lovisa.—Oh, do go now! you must, indeed you must! ¢ 


[Exit Frederick.) How can | ever face my aunt again? 





Scene tHe Tarrp.—Law-svrt. 


Freperrck.—Dearest Louisa, for.so I may now call ¢ 
you, how can I speak my gratitude to your good 
father? He not only gives me hopes, certain hopes, ‘ 
of the favorable termination of my law-suit, bat he has - 
gone beyond my highest expectations in allowing me 
to woo you, dearest! Good heavens, what extremes 
of joy and misery meet in one little space of time! 
How little I thought, even a few days back, that 
Thrale’s villanous forgery would lead to this. 

Enter Edward. 


<0 Sextant of 


Epwarp.—Miss Forster will, I trust, excuse this S scarce as bank bills, wen agints beg for mischuns, 
S 


CHOLERA AND CLEANLINESS. 
There is in our city just at present no little anxiety 
felt lest the cholera, which is raging npon the Easter 
Continent, shall, in the course of the next season, fr 
its way to our shores. Already preliminary steps 
been taken to secure a thorough cleansing of t 
city, as it has been previously demonstrated that 








cholera will attack those localities where the f 
abounds. Among other things, we notice that atten 
tion is being given to the ventilation of our put 
schools; and while they are about it, those philan 
thropie e who have the subject in hand may a 
well inspect the ve ntilating apparatus of our chure hes 





Most uncomfortable are those edifices in the winter 
season, as has been recently set forth by the poet 
with more truth than elegance, in the following 


APPEEL FOR ARE, TO THE SEXTANT OF THE 
OLD BRICK METINOUSE. 
BY A. GASPER, 





» metinouse, wich sweeps 


S And dusts, or is supposed too? and makes fires, 
DAnd lites the gass, and sumtimes leaves a scre* 


Cin wich case it smells orful,—worse than lampile; 
‘ And wrings the Bel, and toles it when men dies 





to the grief of survivin pardners, and sweeps paths; 
And for the servaces gets $100 per annum, 


< Wich them that thinks deer, let em try it; 
S Getin up befoar star-lite in all wethers and 
, ) Kindlin fires when the wether is as cold 

The same room, Louisa seated. Enter Frederick. 2 As zer 


), and like as not green wood for kindlers ; 
i wouldn't be hired to do it for no some— 

But o Sextant! there are 1 kermoddity 

Wich’s more than gold, wich doant cost nothin, 
Worth more than anything excep the Sole of Mann! 
i mean pewer Are, sextant, i mean pewer Are! 

O it is plenty out o doors, so plenty it doant no 
What on airth to dew with itself, but flys about 
Scaterin leavs and bloin of mens hatts; 

in short, its jest “free as are” out dores, 

But o sextant, in our church its scarce as piety, 
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Wich sum say is pretty often (taint nothin to me, 

Wat I give aint nothin to nobody ) but o sextant, 
shet 500 men, wimmen, and children, 

Speshally the latter, up in a tite place, 

Some has bad breths, and none aint 2 swete, 

Some is fevery, some is scrofilus, some has bad teath, 





And some haint none, and some aint over cleen ; 

But every 1 on em breathes in & out and out and in, 

Say 50 times a minit, or 1 million and a half breths an 
our; 

Now how long will a church full of are last at that 
rate, 

Lask you, say 15 minits, and then wats to be did? 

Why then they must brethe it all over agin. 

ind then agin, and so on, till each has took it down, 

4t least 10 times, and let it up agin, and wats more, 

same individible dont have the privelidge_ 


nd no one’s else; 





Of brethen his own are 
Each one must t watever comes to him. 

0 sextant, doant you no our lungs is belluses, 

To blo the fier of life, and keep it from 

goin out; and how can bellusses blo without wind? 
And aint wind are? i put it to your conchens. 

ire is the same to us as milk to babies, 

Or water is to fish, or pendlums to clox— 

Or roots and airbs unto an injun Doctor, 

» pills unto an omepath, 

vs to gurls. Are is for us to brethe, 








nifies who preeches if i can’t brethe? 


Wats Pollus? to sinners who are ded? 








ed for want of breth? why sextant, when we dye 
Its only cos we cant brethe no more—that’s all. 
And now, 0 sextant, let me beg of you 

2 let a little are into our church. 

wer are is sertin proper for the pews) 








ind do it weak days and Sundays tew— 
taint much trouble—only make a hole 
And the are will come in of itself; 

ivs to come in whare it can git warm;) 
And o how it will rouse the people up 
And sperrit up the preacher, and stop garps, 





Ana yawns and figg 


As wind on the dry Boans the Proffit tells of. 


ts as effectooal 





RAG KNITTING. 

The ladies will never exhaust their ingenuity. The 
asteconomical device for turning old rags to good 
account, is knitting them in strips, which are sewed 
nto rugs, blankets, and other conveniences for the 
poor. An English lady gives the following interesting 
Jescription of the process. We hope the members of 
the Home Circle will profit by this example, and go 
and do likewise. 

It was at a suburban village of York, dur ng arecent 
visit to the North, that I saw the first tangible ex- 
ample of rag knitting, fresh from the practical 
hands of an ingenious and benevolent lady, who, 
being asked what she could mean by levying 





contributions on her friends for every bit of waste 
terial or rag, spread out before my wondering eyes 
ug or carpet of many stripes and colors, as pictur- 





esque as the blanket ofa North American Indian, and 
and thick as a triple-folded railway wrapper 

“Here,” said the lady, “is the great absorbent of all 
your bundles of rags, and I shall be thankful for as 
many more as you can collect. I mean this for some 
poor, carpetiess floor or ill-clad bed next winter, and 
dare venture to say there will be need for many such. 
So, I beseech you, save your rags, and send them 





as heavy 





hither as fast as you please. 
My attention was then directed to the materials 
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employed. Every conceivable thing that could be 
torn into shreds was there—staff, cotton, cloth, list, 
faded ribbons, velvet, old stockings, and even dis- 
carded tulle bonnet caps. 

Disused dress-linings, and abandoned crinoline- 
covers, I was told, were treasures to the rag-knitter, 
and that red worsted binding and the braids from old 
skirts were of untold worth to those who, knowing 
ly introduce 





the value of black and red, could artfu 
them here and there, to heighten the effect of the 
whole 

Now, as to the mode of turning to advantage such a 
medley of materials: 

To begin with. The stitch is that of plain knittir 


and the needles should be of wood, measuring or 





inch in circumference. The first stitch is not to be 
knitted—in fact, the work is to be commenced and 
proceeded with as for garter-knitting 


alpaca or mohair skirt to be the 





Ipposing an i 
first thing to hand, it ahould be torn into strips as long 
as possible of an inch and a half in width. These 
strips are to be joined together slightly by needle and 
thread till a good length is obtained, said length to 
be folded down the centre to the width of three- 
quarters of an inch, and the knitting commenced, 





doubled strip of alpaca being used on the needles, 
precisely as a ply of wool or cotton would be. As 
after a time the work may become inconveniently 
heavy to hold in the hand, it is best to knit it in strips 
of the required length for carpet or cover, of about 
twenty loops wide i join them together afterwards. 


e-yard length of material will make two rows of 












twenty loons wide. 

Old stockings cut into strips of three-quarters of an 
inch wide will be equivalent in substance to the 
doubled strip of alpaca. Tarlatan, barége, or tulle 
should be silghtly tacked along, and knitted in with 
worn calico or print, or any fabric that may require 
thickening, in order to correspond with some others. 
Worsted bindings and braids may be used as they 
are, unless they are very narrow, or have been much 
impoverished; in either of which cases they may be 
knitted in with strips of faded ribbon, or anything 
else, according to the discretion of the knitter. 

Asa mat for a smoke-room or a summer-house, or 
even for the bedside rug of a bachelor, [ can imagine 
an appropriation of rag-knitting to be the very thing; 
ay, and for tent service, how it would be appreciated! 
What a boon such a rug as that I saw at Yorkshire 
would have been to many of those glorious men of 
the Crimean war—heroes as much for the grace with 
which they bore their privations in the camp, as for 
their bravery in the fleld. 

I have seen and admired large pieces of patchwork, 
made by soldiers in time of peace, and believe that 
for such men rag-knitting would be a popular and 
recreative employment during their leisure in-door 
hours. Again, for emigrants, what engaging work on 
a long voyage rag-knitting would be; and how con- 
stantly the dear ones left behind might be kept before 
the memory, in knitting up for a good end shreds of 
the familiar gown, or the once jaunty ribbon that 
could call to mind some of the happiest or most in- 
teresting reminiscences of the past. Then, to whata 
sacred account these woven relics could be turned on 
landing. Many a poor fellow, in his wanderings 
through a new country, has, from sleeping on the 
bare, damp earth, become crippled from rheumatism 
or ague for the rest of his days, when a simple rag- 
knitted carpet, like the coat of many colors in the 
ancient superstition, might have preserved him in 
health and vigor, to realize all his dreams of honest 
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enterprise, and send the promised help to “the old 5 “Presently an army officer, big with ‘affairs or 
folks at home.” S state” and much padding, pushed by us, to take ay 

Iam vain enough to suppese that I have not failed . unoccupied seat. ‘Oh!! There was just the least 
in my efforts to prove that rag-knitting may be made < little female scream, and nothing was to be seen upon 
a@ worthy and laudable employment. Indeed, were 1‘ the head of the young lady in question but a Jit). 
to have only directed the attention of the reader to 2 twist of hair about the size of a walnut, while the her: 
the purpose for which the rug I saw was to be applied, ¢ of the blue coat and brass buttons wore a large bunc) 
I should feel morally certain that no greater incentive } of false curls just over the spot where his heart shoniq 
need be given to the industrious and provident, who, be. Young women are shockingly bold and self. 
are glad to fill up every spare moment in those ways‘ possessed now-a-days. She actually hardly blushed 
likely to be most acceptable to the bounteous Giver of > as she turned around and asked me to disengage her 
time and all good gifts. ¢ ‘Grecian,’ I think she called it, from the un fortuna. 
‘button, ‘Not for the world, ma’am,’ I said; ‘]~; 
2am afraid I should injure it!’ So she reached ove 

“WATERFALLS.” < and unfastened it herself, with the assistance of th 

“Uncle Grumbler,” in a fine frenzy concerning ‘ innocent purloiner, who offered as an apology for his 
waterfalls and crinoline, writes to the “Home Circle” 2 ‘faux pas’ that he had been in the army for three 
thus :— ¢ years, and didn't understand the things 

“But I have strayed from my story. I think I was tel). 
ing you how [ went into the country after my accident 
Two hundred miles from any of the civilizing(?) inf. 
ence of the cities, [thought I might discover among the 
women alittle ofnature’s original simplicity. What was 
my surprise to find at the head of the table my sub 
stantial landlady sitting in the umbrageons shadow of 
a waterfall. The landlady’s danghter affected the side 
position in photographs, and at dinner-time, in order 
to afford a finer view of the detestable—waterfall, ani 
the bread and cheese was handed me at meals by: 
red-faced Bridget, who, when the mistress inquired 
why she delayed so long in the kitchen, replied- 
‘Shure, ma’am, just to fix up me wather fall.’ 

“I removed my quarters to the hotel in the village, 
where were employed only colored servants. And 
three out of the five waiters in my immediate vicinity 
at table had screwed and greased their woolly locks 
with commendable perseverance, until they had tied 
them in a mass behind, put underneath a cotton pat 
tied a net over the whole, and all of them tossed their 
heads to one side as they passed the mirror, evincing 
much satisfaction at the appearance of their—water 
¢ falls. 

“T returned to the city in despair. I have reasoned 
with my nieces, but it seems to be of no use. Great 
evils have sometimes been remedied through th 
‘ press; and now I appeal to you to attempt a reiom 
in this ridiculous fashion. 

“One word farther, and I have done. The day after 
my return I walked down Chestnut street with the 
nephew before referred to. He has learned some 
thing in six months, but his eyes are blinded stil 
Pointing to what appeared to be a bundle of hay ins 
seine, he exclaimed—‘ Isn't it gay, uncle? So stylish 
Of course it’s false—I found that out last winter, you 
know.’ But it can’t be helped; and the way they 
make them up is awtul! Why I dared one youn 
lady to take her hair down before me—and what do 
you think there was in it?’ A bunch of horsehair,’ 
pincushion, and a pair of stockings, besides two or 
And that isn’t a circumstance, she tell 


“It is quite time some responsible person, who is. 
not already reduced toa state of idiocy, had entered 
a protest against the ridiculous extravagancies in the 
customs of the females of our day. After bruising my 
nose upon one of those detestable mountainous 
excrescences known as a ‘waterfall,’ and spraining 
my ankle by catching it in a hoop-skirt, which cov- 
ered the sidewalk and overshadowed the gutter, I 
retired to the country, to recruit my health, and if 
possible to get out of the way of those abominations 
which had caused me such serious inconvenience in ; 
the city. 

“*Here, at least,’ I said to myself, as I unpacked my 
valise in a quiet country boarding-house, far removed 
from railroads, steamboat lines and opera-houses, ‘ I 
shall find some comfort, and a sure release from 
those odious sights which have rendered life so unen- 
durable to me.’ Last winter, at a meeting of the 
Christian Commission, | had the fortune to sit directly 
behind an interesting young female, of some twenty 
summers. 

“Oh, my! whata splendid head of hair!’ said a 
young and innocent nephew who accompanied me. 
*What gloss! how superbly it curls!’ 

“I regarded him pityingly for a moment, doubting 5 
whether it were best éo let in a little of the sunlight of 
my forty years’ experience upon the morning fog of 
his extreme youth, or whether | should allow him to 
still enjoy the hallucination which his young, roman- 
tic fancy had created about every good-looking mem- 
ber of the opposite sex. | acted as duty prompted me. 

“*My dear boy,’ 1 commenced, in a tone which 
arrested his attention at once, from its solemnity— 
‘do not show the immature state of your understand- 

ing by betraying such unlimited confidence in young 
women. Look here a moment. Observe the manner 
in which that head which you admire so much is 
dressed. Do you not notice a slight, fine wire, run- 
ning along the top of those “magnificent curls?”— 
that is the way they are fastened together. Do you 
not see also the hair-pins, cunningly inserted at each 
end? That is the way they are attached to the head. « three combs. 
And the whole is made of the remains of some Egyp-* ™®- 
tian mummy, or Australian convict, aud imported by» “Can you wonder, dear ‘Home Circle,’ at my im 
the ship-load, for the use of dainty American belies. ’ Patience, when I see young men of respectability led 
Don’t you want to stroke them now, my dear boy, and , 8Way by such things, that I—— 
twine them lovingly about your fingers, after the most) “1 subscribe myself yours despairingly, 
approved style of novel heroes?’ “ Uncie GRUMBLER.” 

“ Not if it was true,” he said, with the slightest pos- 
sible shudder, as the bare possibility of such a thing We can truly commiserate our respected relative 
presented itself to his mind. upon his misfortunes, and also prophesy a change— 

“I felt vexed that he should doubt the truth of my though it is doubtful whether it will be for the better 
statement, and maintained silence upon the subject But after all, the young ladies of the present day are 
thenceforth. ? quite moderate in their costumes compared with their 
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sensible old grandmothers which we hear so much ‘ position; my 5, 3, 4, 4, 12, 6, is a girl’s name; my 1, 9, 

aout. Listen to the following paragraph, cut from“ is an exclamation; my 22, is a consonant. My whole 

Jewitt’s Life of Mrs. Wedgwood :— is a proverb. Fannie. 
Il. 

I am composed of 16 letters. My 6, 11, 15, 12, 2, is 
one of the United States; my 6, 5, 10, 1, 14, 2, is a 
mineral; my 1, 11, I6, 5, 3, 11, is a kind of fruit; my 6, 
2, 8,7, 5, 14,is a servant; my 9, 15, 10, 2, is very de- 
structive; my 4, 2, 10, 13, is a quick movement. My 





«This medallion represents Mrs. Wedgwood in one 
of the fashionable head-dresses of her day. Her hair 
js dressed in the ‘ maccaroni’ style, but of much less 
dimensions, and more simply elegant, than was worn 
by most ladies of fashion. The head-dress consisted 
of a pile of tow and pads, supported frequently with a 


rdly blushe; 
. y wel frame-work of wire, over which false hair was arranged > whole was an American statesman. J. H. B. 
isengage her 
ur = bg and hung with gauze in folds, ribbons of every gay III 
1 Fortunate . , . ‘ ; a . 
color, feathers, flowers, and strings of pearls. The My 1, 2, 3, is a game of cards; my 7, 5,6,is a distilled 


| said; ‘Jy . ; 
‘ traordinary size of the sad-dresse he rior ‘ge 
extraordinary size of the head-dresses of the period spirit; my 5, 6, 4, is an article used in writing; my 9, 


when Mrs. Wedgwood’s medallion was modelled, and ? 4 11, 12, is one name for a girl; my 8, 5, 7, is some- 
for a few years previous to that time, was a constantc thing that whirls round. My whole 12 letters is some- 
and fruitful source of amusement to the satirical thing necessary for a lady’s toilet. 
writers of the day, and many droll stories were told IV 
conce z sm. One writer says, speaking of the ’ . 4 _ 
meerning them ne writer says, speaking f the NAMES OF TOWNS. 
anormous size of the heads of the ladies, ‘It is not : - 
A man’s name and a castle; a town in Germany. 
A useful beverage; a town in Michigan. 
A shrub and displeasure; a town in Persia. 
My first forms my second; a town in Missouri. 
J What many people have lately experienced ; a town 
fine ladies remind me of an apple stuck on the point § '™ Kentucky. - A. F. B. 
~asmall skewer.” Another writer jocosely says :— ewe Pas 
A BOX OF PENS. 
“Give Chloe a bushel of horse-hair and wool, 1. What pen is only to be met with in Cornwall? 
Of paste and pomatum a pound; Pen-zance. 
What pen is a lady’s name? Penelope. 
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very long since that part of their sweet bodies used to 
be bound so tight, and trimmed so amazingly snug 

that they appeared like a pin’s head on the top of a 
ting needle; but they have now so far exceeded ¢ 
the golden mean in the contrary extreme, that our 





Ten yards of gay ribbon to deck her sweet skull, 


9 


n, replied- And gauze to encompass it round. > 3. What pen has five sides? Pentagon. 
' C 
mi. 2 4 What pen saw many terrible battles?’ Peninsula. 


*‘Of all the bright colors the rainbow displays, 
Be those ribbons which hang on her head; 7 
her flounces adapted to make the folks gaze, 
And about the whole work be they spread. ¢ 


7 

the village 5. What pen hate we all studied at school? Pen- 
vants. And 
sate vicinity 
roolly loeks 


manship. 
6. What pen enables us to draw? Pencil. 
What pen includes our household gods? Penates. 
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“(Let her gown be tucked up to the hip on each side,? 8. What pen is provided with wings? Penguin 
Shoes too high for to walk or to jump,’ &c. 9. What pen names a great Jewish feast? Pentecost. 
— 10. What pen signifies poverty? Penury. 
“And then, after describing other artificial meansof¢ 4) what pen is made of copper? Penny. 
adding to the figure, conciudes— 12. What pen is chiefly patronized by the Roman 


“‘Thus finished in taste, while on Chloe you gaze, ¢ Catholics? Penance. 

You may take the dear charmer for life, 5 13. What pen appertains toaclock? Pendulum. 
But never undress her, for, out of her stays, 2? 14. What pen claims Moses for its authority? Pen- 
tateuch. 

15. What pen enables people to live comfortably? 


re reasoned 
use. Great 
rough th 


A ' You'll find you have lost half your wife.’” 
pt a refom 5 


A 


On the whole, we think modern belles have the ad- 


. , . , a ior 
Sntage. What do you say, Uncle Grumbler? ) Pension. 
16. What pen need never be regretted? Penitence 


4 e 17. What pen do criminals pay for their misdeeds 
CHARADES, ENIGMAS, &c. 2 Penalty. 


I. S 18. What pen is a mental faculty?” Penetration. 
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Respectfully dedicated to J. W. B. 
Iam composed of 22 letters. My 17,20, 21, 10,18,14,$ Answers to Entomas, erc., In OcrossR NUMBER :— 
sa boy’s name; my 13, 10, 11, 15, 18, 21, and my 16, 19,71. Knighthood. 2, Theodore Ledyard Cuyler. 3 


2, 12, 18, 21, are useful employments; my 8, 7, is a pre- ¢ Schenectady. 
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To Maxe a Prve-appte Pancaxe.—Take half a pound , nutmeg and four tablespoonsful of sugar; then stir the 
of good flour, three fresh laid eggs, three to four slices S whole of the ingredients round, mixing them wel 


UMBLER.” of a mellow pine, and a fresh nutmeg, with half a2together. Have a clean pan, furnished with good but- 

pound of Lisbon sugar. Beat up the eggs till they be-¢ ter, over a clear fire; scatter a few currants, wel 
d relative come fluid; mix the flour with the milk gradually, ¢ washed, into the batter, and take out a teacupful of 
ehange— until the same becomes a light batter; add the eggs § the latter and drop it into the pan with the butter; let 
he better to the latter and stir the whole well round; bruise the ) it fry until one side is brown, which you can ascertain 


by lifting up the sides of the batter with a knife; turn 


it day are 
it, then, on the other side, and let it be fried also 


with their 


pine slices in a mortar until they are reduced to a 
pulp; put this into the batter, with a portion of grated « 
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\ 
brown. Repeat this practice until the whole of the ¢ look very clean, as connoisseurs consider its appeay. 
batter is used up. As you take up each pancake, add § ance spoilt when it is white in color. 
a spoonful of sugar to them, laying them one over an- ) —_ 
other until the whole of them are done, 2 Avyoraen Way.—Wind it tightly round a bottle, « 
—--- (ing each round after it is on, then cover it with a str 
To Wasn Point Lace.—It is at best a hazardous under-¢ of linen wound round in the same manner, that 
taking for an amateur to attempt, as, with the greatest 5 from one end of the botUe to the other, Lay it in ¢ 
care, the extreme antiquity of the lace causes it during ? bottom of a washtab, and let it remain for an hi 
the process to drop very much into holes, which can ¢ #0 while the washing goes on. Then lay it for a tin 
only be repaired properly by a professional and ex-¢in very weak coffee, and when sufficiently stained 
perienced lace-mender. The first thing requisite for 5 wind it very carefully and lay it on the grass in th 
cleaning point lace is a frame; this can be made by ) sun, or hang it before the fire to dry. 
taking out a slate from its frame, and winding round / ——— 
the latter some clean flannel or soft cambric. Into¢ Arrownoor Pupprina.—Mix three tablespoonfuls 
this frame the lace must be carefully fixed and laced S arrowroot with a little cold milk, stir it till quit 
in at the sides, in the same way as work is putinto a S smooth, and about the consistency of thin mustar 
frame, great caution being used lest the lacing should ? then pour over, stirring as you pour, a quart of bi 
be too tight. With some Castile soap a warm lather ¢ milk; beat well the yelks of four eggs, and thr 
should now be prepared, and a fine and soft brush § whites; add a quarter of a pound of sugar, one sp 
having been dipped into it, the lace must be very 5 ful of rose-water, and a little nutmeg. Have ready, 
gently rubbed over with it until it is clean on one side, ) dish lined with puff paste, whereon pour the mixtu: 
when, the frame being turned, the same must be done ¢ and bake in a moderately quick oven. 


to the other side. To remove the soap-suds, clean ¢ — 
water, in which a small quantity of alam has been dis-S Lane Coors Baeanen.—If possible, have your c} 
solved, must be thrown over the lace; then, with some ) with some of the kidneys and its fat left adhering, ru 


very thin starch or weak gum-water, go over the?them over with pepper and salt, butter them, a: 
wrong side of it with a soft brush; let it dry, and then ¢ crumb them over with fresh bread crumbs, and 
iron it gently—also on the wrong side. After this,‘ fully broil! them ofa light golden brown on both sides 





open it and arrange it with a needle or a fine bodkin, 2 Fry a little chopped parsley and serve with them. 
applying a small rounded wooden instrument at the , 

back of those parts which require raising on the right¢ Lemonape.—One ounce of rock tartaric acid, a pour 
side. If point lace be not very much soiled, after S and a quarter of lump sngar—the rinds of three lemons 
placing it in the trame, as I have afbeady described, it > cut very thin; pour upon these ingredients one gallor 


may be carefully rubbed or touched in the most soiled 2 of boiling water, stir it for some time after it is mixed 
parts with a piece of the finest bread, using, of course, § and again when cold—strain and use, Some peop 
only the crumb, and blowing or dusting this off when ¢ infuse a few sprigs of balm, which gives it a sligh 
the operation is completed. Point lace should never ¢ aromatic flavor 


TOILET AND WORK TABLE. 


FASHIONS. « will be effected this fall both in the manner of wearing 
the hair and in the shape of the bonnet crown, wh 
must be made to suit the masses of puffs and cur’ 
which are to be arranged high upon the head, In< 
full length figure this month may be seen an approx 
mation to the style, although on the plate the hair is 
not carried nearly to the height already attained by 
many of the belles. There are several reasons why 
this change is desirable. The waterfall, thoug 
graceful and becoming (when properly adjusted , was 

\ never a very tidy arrangement. Falling low upon the 
neck it was almost impossible to maintain for any 
length of time, that freshness so desirable in c 
or ruffles worn about the throat, and in many }0- 
stances handsome dresses have been badly soiled by 
them. Especially is the variety known as the “Cire 
cian” open to this objection. The new arrangement 
of course obviates this difficulty. Gradually the young 
ladies will appear in “high o'er topping” curls and 
frizettes, looking as like their grandmothers in the 
old rusty frames as it were possible to make them. 

The bonnet of which we give an illustration, is not 

Sso graceful or coquettish as the “three cornered 

nothingness” of laces and flowers which has been in 
THE NEW BONNET. vogue during the summer months, but the imperial 

The “ waterfall” and waterfall bonnet are now essen- ‘ edict has gone forth, and by way of variety the change 
tially things of the past. The most decided change ¢is yery acceptable. We have discovered that the 
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TOILET AND 


bonnet looks rather “common,” anc 


is sealed. No doubt we shall think the 


waterfall 
ourse its fate 
ther most charming and elegant when once we are 
used to it 
For outside garments the paletét falling in to the 
e is still the favorite with both young and old 
duced 


A great many fancy jackets have been intr: 


sutumn wear, as, although the basquine very 


some ladies are tired not only of wear 


7 it themselves, but of seeing it on everybody 


ese’s back. The Selika jacket, which, as its 


name 

proclaima, is very Oriental in character, has just been 
ntroduced; it straight and flowing at the bac} 1 
uw no sleeves; it is made of either white, bl 

scarlet cashmere, and trimmed with either g 

silver braid, and medallions of a contrasting color 
At the edge of the jacket there isa fringe, the heading 


to which is netted, and the lower half finished of 


soft floss silk ! 


tassel I have also seen this 
acket made of black velvet, and trimmed with | 
a@ bot ) ‘oOckK and 
with i i u nsertion 

Morning gt r rather France, 
wailed robes de chambre, are extreme ly elegant 


guinea-fowl feathers, an 
what, in 
season of the ye rhe simplest are made o 

sar, blue, or ¥ ‘ ashmere, and are trin 
every seam with bands of either moire or gr , , 
aut out in vandykes, and edged with silk braid beaded 
Others are made of light Shanghai foulard, trimm 
with either black or groseille velvet. They are a 

he same style, with a neck piece and loose plea 
odice and skirt being in one piece 

Several new patterns of hoods have been invented 
the most becoming are made either of fine cashmere 
alpaca. The pelerine describes a point at the back 
and is very long; 
hood itself is turned back with revers cut out 
these 
nbbon velvet and black lace edging. and a 


there are two points in 
n three 
vandy kes ; vandykes are edged with nar 
pends from each of the three points. Anot 
with straight ers, is ornamented with 
black velvet, which fasten down the revers; 
attached to this style of hood descend as k 
waist. White and purple are generally selected 
these very warm, comfortable articles 

Both woollen and silk serges are already to be seen 
and they are worn over petticoats to match. The skirts 
we looped up, not drawn with cords, as has been the 


fashion until lately The looping up is manage 


thus: Six stripes of broad black braid are sewn at 
equal distances, and in straight lines, down the skirt; 
each is sewn down to within fourteen inches of the 

s of the skirt; a hook is attached to the end of 
the braid, and an eye is added inside the skirt, eig n 
nches from the bottom of it. When itis desirable to 
shorten the dress, the braid is looped over and fast 
but when the skirt is to hang 
jown, the braid can be fastened toa sinall loop which 


ened to the eye inside; 


s sewn Outside the skirt, and at the extreme e 
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then form straight lines al! 
ay be used, 
The braid should be tw 


if preferre 


FUL EMBROIDERY. 


iery “4s 


NEW AND BEAUTI 
The wing ay ciation of elegant embr« 
ng garment 

fabric is } i we of incre ing 

taste which all lovers of the natural 

the ar tic, must rejoice to see. Not a lit of 

interest and appreciation js owing to the new methods 

of accomplishing the work, rendering iti y more 


j . t 18 @ 
effective reati f i¢ hp ishess 


as wel is 
A few ye 


a few articles of clothing or house- 


snever 


to the very wealthy. L 
re it done, 80 costly was it 
1 of time consumed in its pro- 
wn industry and skill could 
ornamental needle-w 
were < ‘ » with 
were the « maratively 
dainty 
her own hands 
and even 
ing solemniy 
and most arming leaves on silk 
nt and graceful shay 


nto lif th the rapidity of thought 


instrumentality 
Uiey w 
disgust upon what had bef 


latte days, through the 


Baker Sewing Machine 


satisfaction. and he 
had been transferred to 
Aladdin, found 


ng machine 


amp of 


most difficu 


executed by th 


h which the 
rns are 
exquisite beauty of the wor! 
the most fashionable of de« 

only for children’s garments and morning wray 
but for dresses of rich material, and the finest of car- 
The carriage 
splayed every day in her rides 


cloaks rug of the 


is embroidered in white silk, in the 
& Baker stitch, which, according to the Queen, 
her English fashion journals, is exciting a 
; abroad. A great advantage in embroidery is 
the union of strength and elasticity, for which the 
sewing of the Grover & Baker machine has always 
been famous, and which renders it smooth, ever 
without irregularity or liability to rip 
Grover & Baker embroidery promises to 


perfect 
gether, the 
take a distinguished place in ornamental workman- 
ship abroad as well as at home, and must greatly add 


the esteem in which this favorite machine has 


always beer 


NAME FOR MARKING. 























EDITORS’ DEPARTMENT. 


PAAAAAAAAAAAA 


A NIGHT AND A MORNING UPON > fire, the cloud came down silently, and folded us away 


MOUNT WASHINGTON. 

There is nothing which impresses one more forci- 
bly in ascending Mount Washington than the utter 
barrenness, the awful silence and desolation which 
surround the traveller as he approaches the summit. 
You see with what tenacity the coarser forms of vege- 
tation catch the rocks and boulders; how mosses, 
and lichens, and grasping shrubs take hold of rock 
and stone, and cling lovingly « the steep, frowning 
precipices, and fringe their sides, and bandage their 
acars, and clothe their barrenness with life and ver- 
dure. But at last all this is left behind, and you come 
up into regions where no bird ever sang, no wild 


in its gray vesture of mist, and blotted out the worl\d 


‘ beneath, and the stars overhead. Then the winds arose, 


flower ever blossomed, no smallest green leaf of shrub ¢ 


or plant ever waved its joy of life in the winds. 


There is an awful impressiveness, inconceivable to ‘ 


those who have not experienced |', i: his blank 
and desolation of nature. 
those mountain si into warm: and gladness. It 
may fall there, as it does upon al! the earth; but the 
precipices wear their gloom, and darkness, and terror, 
alike through the sunshine and the storm. Far down 
below, the fields may be humming with the d ss 


ess / 


No sunshine ever lights 7 


of June, the waters leaping and singing n their paths ‘ 


to the river and sea—al] nature may be quivering 
with the warmth and joy of birth and life, while up 
here reigns still the gloom, the coldness, the silence 
of eternal blankness and desolation. 

It was drawing towards nightfall when our little 


and went to and froin their raging over the mountain. 
top, and up and down its vast sides, like great battalions 
thundering and clamoring against the gates of the rocks 
for their prey. How we lay in our little closets of cham. 
bers, and thought ofthe world so far beneath, and ofthe 
dear faces we had left behind, and half wondered jf 
we should ever see either again, as the winds rolled 
and roared their stormy numbers down that vast harp 
of the mountains whose chords had been strung by 
the hand of the eternal God. 

But at last the morning dawned, and the winds 
sounded like the flapping of a great company of ban 
ners, beating the air for victory of the light over dark 
ness, 

“Sunrise on Mount Washington!” We hurried up, 
shivering, from our beds, and out into the chilling 
cold and the battling winds, feeling that now we were 
to lay up one of the great memories of a lifetime 
That morning redeemed all the debts of the night; 
the cloud had passed away from the top of the moun 
tain. All around and beneath us, far as eye could 
fathom, lay the vast landscape of rolling hiils, like 
great swelling green waves of ocean. In th@ chasm 
formed by the Willey Notch on our right rolled the 
great white sea of mist. It was awful—it was majeste 


‘ beyond all that man could conceive. The great silver 
> billows rolled slowly up out of that spectral sea lying 


party wound into the stone enclosure near the sum- 2 
mit of Mount Washington, where the tired horses ¢ 


deposit their riders. What along day it seemed !—and 
yet it was little more than five hours sinee our little 
cavalcade made its gay farewell to the crowd that had 
assembled on the veranda of the Crawford House to 
see us starting off, and to send after us merry part- 
ings and cheers. 

The long path through the woods, sloping up gradu- 
ally through the thick darkeess of the trees, until we 


in the vast chasm, and seized with a marvellous power 
and terror upon the imagination. 

But when one turned to the east, all this was for- 
gotten in the scene that opened itself to the gaz 
How shall I paint the ravishing beauty, the gorgeous 
splendor of that burning line of fire, as we stood stil 
eatching hold of the stones of the house to steady 


S ourselves against the wind, and waited for the sun 
)rise?. How slow and royal it came up at last over the 


¢ 


came out suddenly upon the rocks, and wound along ‘ 


the precipices of the vast mountains, and crawled and 
stumbled along passages worn by the rains, and hung 


over vast gulfs, down whic: a single misstep of our ¢ 


horses would have plunged us—ail crowd «d upon our 
memories, as stiff, shivering, exhausted, we alighted 


ri 


mountains, like a living monarch rejoicing in his 
strength! With what marvellous transfiguration it 
touched the floating clouds, until their silvery Mechin 
became warm gauzes, and their gray banks became 
enchanted islands, blazing in the blue sea of sky 


’ And the vast armies of mists rolled past on our right, 


Sand the sun rose and the clouds burned on our left, 


from our horses, and toiled up the final ascent, which > 


terminates at the Tip-Top Houxe. 


aw, 


What a welcome sight is the low stone building, « 
with its wood roof and its strappings of iron, and‘ 
with what a grateful sense of rest and shelter we > 
eon Mount Washington. 


staggered through the front door, out of the fierce 


beating of the wind and the numbing cold, into the 
warmth of the little low parlor, and how we gathered § scent, bringing down the new life of the mountains te 
about the stove, and recounted with mingled shud-> nourish and enrich the old daily life of the valleys, my 


dering, and laughter, and congratulations, the perils, 
the discomforts, and little amusing episedes of the 
ascent. 
solemn and frightened over it sometimes, up there 
among the clouds, and then we would break out into 
merry peals of laughter at some ‘grotesque ‘incident, 
or at the sparkle of a jest that ran to and fro among 


é 
6 


us, like the flutter of a thousand glow-worms in mid- ? 
summer harvest fields, and lo! while we sat around the ; They are a pitiful sight—no life nor beauty in them 


(824) 


and the awful rocks lay dark and gloomy around us 
as though they nad no part nor lot in the song of the 
morning stars when they sang together for joy—as 
though the seal of silence and the curse of desolation 
was forever upon them. And this was our morning 


A few hours later, while we were making the de- 


geze was suddenly attracted by a solitary tuft of green 
grass growing among the stones of that rocky stair- 


We tried to realize where we were, and grew 5 way, down which our horses were slowly toiling. It 


you had been where I had for a night and a morning, 
you would know what that brave little plume of coarse 
mountain grass was tome. Vegetation seems still to 
make a faint and dying effort, crawling along the great 
boulders in small heaps of faded brown grasses. 
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EDITORS’ 





pow" 


c 
little pallid tufts here and there that seem as though ¢ 


DEPARTMENT. 


the snows and winds of a dozen years had bleached ‘ 


out their lives, and they lay lost, and tangled, and 
jead among the stones 


But this grass—not more, perhaps, than a dozen, 
spears in all—was green; some winds had brought< 


and heaped together the grains of soil in which it had 
taken root, and there it stood waving its little pennon 
n advance to us, telling us amid all the stillness and 
jesglateness round about, that far down below lay the 


7 


Tale alas 


? 


earth in all its green life of beauty and gladness, with S 


its waving of verdure and singing of birds, with its 
warmth, and light, and love. 


¢ 


Little green tuft of mountain grasses, braving thec 


juices of your 
life out of those dark, stern mountains, look up into 


other eyes as you looked, say to other hearts what 


storms and the cold, and drawing the 


you said to mine! Speak to them also of the faith 


which overcomes—of the love that believes and ¢ 


trusts—of the courage that is strong and not afraid, 
and that makes the most of what it has—of the pur- 


7 


/ 


a 


pose that takes hold of rocky soils and uses them for ? 


ts own nourishment, and seizes all the sunshine, and 
grows and develops under most unfavorable circum 
stances—that stands up bravely in the face of all the 
siorms and chills of life—that holds fast its faith, and 
will not yield the right or the truth—say all this, and 
much more, to other hearts, oh green tuft of grasses 
hidden among the rocks, for which I paid the price of 
a night and a morning upon Mount Washington. 
¥v. ¥. 2 


ANNA’S PICTURE. 
BY LOUISE B. VICKROY. 


Anna’s picture on my table 
In its open casket lies, 

With a heaven of beauty sleeping 
In the deep and earnest eyes. 


’Tis so lovely and so like her, 
That it makes me quite forget 
That the world is full of partings, 

And she is not with us yet. 


With us yet! Oh, surely, surely, 
Don’t I see her even now, 

With her lustrous hair laid smoothly * 
On her pure and placid brow? 


Don’t I meet her soul-lit glances 
Through these lashes soft eclipse? 
Don't I feel her spirit breathing 
On these rosy, budding lips? 


No, it cannot be. No longer 

Flits she through the open door; 
And I do not hear the echo 

Of her footsteps on the floor. 


And no more my fancies follow 
Where her fancies Jed along, 
With a gush of gleesome laughter 

Or a flow of merry song. 


But as oft a gleam of sunshine, 
On a dreary winter's day, 

Paints our hearts the pleasant picture 
Of the summer far away, 


So the pictured face of Anna, 
’Mid the silence and the gloom 

Of a chilly autumn evening 

In my lonely, lonely room, 


Se ee ee 


Vy 









Warms me, thrills me, like the sunshine 
‘ rolden summer day 

But too quickly falls the shadow, 
Anna 5 self ts far away 


Fernpa.s, Pa., Sept. 20, 1855. 


It 1s now ten years since the above was written. 
For more than a year a faded copy, received from the 
author, has been hidden away as something precious, 
often to be taken out and read. Three years ago in 


June, we had another and sadder parting with Anna 





1er friend sighs in these sweet 





than that for whicl 
and tender verses; a parting, the memory of which 
grows more and more sacred as the years go by. 


One year after her death, Miss Townsend sent us, 


? forthe Home Magazine, the following beautiful tribute 


to the loved and absent one; but we could not then 


let it pass into print:— 


ANNA ARTHUR. 
Died June 10th, 1862, aged 21 years. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


Oh, these early June days thrill 


h - wit oy once more; 





like red coals, glowing still, 





Climb the roses round the door. 


And the robins sing for gladness, 
And the leaves flash in the rain, 
Dropping from that g 
Which the year doth tread again. 


zolden wine-press 


But she sleeps on—sleeps on silent, 
And these June days come and go, 
Like last winter's, in white raiment, 


Searching for her ‘neath the snow. 


But she will not smile nor waken, 
She will t ‘ 
As though never hearts 

Hearts of those that loved her best. 


as 


were aching— 


She, whose girlhood was a mission 
Of such beauty to her home, 
Promising such sweet fruition 
Of the womanhood to come. 


She, the loving household daughter, 
Ever to my gaze appears— 

Lily—which the storms came after, 
In the May-time of her years. 


Twelve months has she slept as sweetly 
Under that low roof of grass, 

As in childhood’s dreams serenely, 
When her mother’s feet went past. 


Never more shall sweet smiles kindle 
That young face, so still and fair— 

Never more the sunshine mingle 
With the bright gold of her hair! 


But she went out calm and fearless, 
For the earthly love grew small, 

When she heard across the darkness 
Tenderly her Father's call! 


Let her grave be bright with flowers, 
Or be blank with snows its sod, 

She has gone from Junes of ours 

To the better Junes of God! 
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J. 


“JENNY WADE.” ¢ have attempted to sojourn in Cuba and have exper; 


This is the name of a little poem which we have ? enced the many miseries and mishaps which are there 
2 to be enjoyed by a stranger; itis replete with humor 


> ’ 

¢ which the “ uninitiated” may enjoy with almost equa) 
? 

I'he story proves that as well as its hero, John > relish. 
“4 ¢ 


Burns, Gettysburg had also its heroine, Jenny Wade, ? 






































































perused with much pleasure, from the pen of the 





wife of one of our distinguished army officers. 


a young girl, who, during the fight, was baking bread ¢ 
for the soldiers of the Unionarmy. Her cottage stood 5 
where the shots were flying thickly, and often she was > This comical lecturer, : 
urged to leave her task and seek a place of safety. But? New York and Philadelphia, has announced his jn b 
no entreaties could move her,and when the fight was ¢ tention of visiting foreign lands. The fame of his 
over, she was found dead in her house, shot through § Unparalleled “ show of moril wax figgers” has already 
the heart by a minnie ball. The story is full of pathos, § preceded him, and we doubt not he will meet witha 

\ very cordial welcome upon the “other side.” He 


with a rich commingling of true, loyal, Union senti- ; 
2 leaves a testimonial of his regard to comfort us in his 


Cc absence and to “keep our spirits up,” in the form of, 
’ na € second volume of his “goaks.” They are a contiow 
«WORDS OF CHEER.” onevee doyle . 1) Aa eae 
tion of the old familiar letters of travel written in his 

Old subscribers sending in their names anew, often $ own inimitable style. When he returns from abroad 
drop a word of encouragement. p ‘ 


ARTEMUS WARD. y 


ter a “farewell” season jy 





ment 


¢ we may look for a rich treat in the way of * memories 

“My name for the ‘ Home,’ if you please,” says a2 of foreign lands.” England and France and our other 
ady in the West. “We have had it five years, and neighbors and cousins may find themselves, served 
now cannot live without it. There never was a peri-S upto the American public, in a manner at once ep 
lical so rightly named. It is indeed a home magazine. > tertaining and novel. We may rest assured his sense 
here is something in it for every one in the family 2 of the ludicrous will not allow any little * pacooliar 
circle, from papa down to three-year-old, and even the ¢ ties” to go unnoticed. 


) 


baby crows and laughs when he sees it coming and ¢ 
rubs it with his chubby fist, and bites the corners, that $ 
| is when he gets hold of it, which is very seldom, since > 
every copy, though read through many times, is yet ¢ 


weeps gs hh ht aad a Publisher's Department. 


Another writes :— 
“Our best wishes for your success. Your periodical 2 


Pe 

















is conducted with a purity and grace which should 5 HOME MAGAZINE FOR 1866. 
give it place among the first.” > On fourth page of cover will be found, our Pros 
We feel confident that the subscription list for 1866 ) pectus for 1866, to which our readers are referred, A 
will far exceed that of any previous year. (it is with pleasure that we are able to announce 4 \ 
We intend to make a slight change in the arrange- $ much larger circulation for the “HOME MAGAZINE" , 
ment of our fashion plates, introducing embroideries, ) during the present year than it has ever before i 
designs for marking, and novelties in “lingerie” under 2 attained; and also a more heartily expressed ap . 
the head of the toilet and work-table department. We ¢ proval, by subscribers and the press, of its tone and 
hope to introduce here every month the latest pat-¢ character. 
terns, and also the most tasteful, for the use of the 5 During the next year, we shall bring into its pages 
lady readers of the Home Magazine. A want of space ) q still more vigorous literary life-a higher exce) 
prevented the full accomplishment of this design in ¢ jence—a broader spirit, and a more earnest advocacy 
the present number. of ali things pure and noble. The terms will remain 
the same, but from eight to sixteen pages of reading 
A PUBLISHER AS AN AUTHOR. 2 will be added, and the quality of the paper improved, 
We have a novelty in the book-line called “Our 5 8° 88 to place our magazine in all respects among Us 
Artist in Cuba,” which must achieve great popularity 2 leading periodicals of the day. 
n this country, The New York Citizen contains the ? —_—_— ‘ 
following account of its origin :— 6 Cuvns ron Naxr Yrar.—As heretofore, we urge upon 
“Within this tasteful binding are pictures only—? our friends to commence making up their clubs . 
pictures etched with ink in a note-book, yet so full of ¢ early. The sooner this work is done, the easier it } 


rollicking fun, and 80 salient with the characteristics ¢ yi) be found. The first in the field must get the 
of easy-going tropical life, that red Dennis would 5 iargest list. The premium plate will be mailed a 
grow good-natured over the first leaf. Sojourning, > soon as a subscriber or club is Miieeived, and is 
for health’s sake, in the island of Cuba during the ? a avance of the January number. Its receipt will be 
winter of 1864-5, Mr. Carleton gave full vent to his an acknowledgment of the remittance. 
happy faculty for sketching characteristic scenes, ¢ 
representative characters, and the outlines of odd‘ 
adventures; and when, on his return home, “the? Our Premivms.—The new premium plate for 1866 
note-book” (as usual) was called for by his author ¢ wil] be a beautiful companion to the Inrancy or Samak 
friends in general, the little sketches were unani-¢ pears, entitled “THE OOURTSHIP OF SHAKS 
mously declared to give a better idea of life in CubaS pEARE.” We will also continue to send “THE I¥- 
than any amount of labored writing could, and a> FANCY OF SHAKSPEARBE,” to all who may desire 
strong pressure in favor of their publication was suc-? to receive it. 
cessfully brought to bear.” A New Seriat ny Miss Townseyp.—Miss Townsend | 
We commend the book to all dyspeptics and lean $ will commence a new serial story in the January num- 
people. While it appeals most feelingly to the ee the tite of which will be anuounced in the | 
bilities of those of our unfortunate countrymen who ¢ December number. | 




















